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Why High Operating Efficiency 
Was Maintained in 1931] 


I" A RAILWAY AGE editorial published on March 19, 1932, the 
statement is made that — 


“With traffic on a steady decline, some recession from the high level of operat- 
ing efficiency which the railroads maintained in 1930 might have been expected 
in 1931. With their smaller traffic, it was to be expected that the railways 
would be unable to maintain previous averages with respect to carloads and 
trainloads. Also, necessity for strict economy forced them to permit an increase 
in equipment in bad order.” 


After calling attention to the fact that some roads actually increased 
their operating efficiency in 1931, it is stated that — 


“The operating departments of the railroads have reason to be proud of the 
records which they set in 1931. Their determination constantly to improve the effi- 
ciency of their operations, and their ability to effect such improvements despite 
many handicaps, offers encouragement at a time when it is badly needed.” 


An outstanding reason for the good showing of 1931 was that railroads, 
because of the decline in the volume of traffic, were enabled to handle 
a larger proportion of their tonnage with up-to-date motive power. 


It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days! 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 


May 7, 1932 
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Railway Rates and 


Conditions in Industry | 


The “Five Year Report” of Donald D. Conn, man- 
aging director of the California Vineyardists Associa- 
tion and Fruit Industries, Ltd., which was made public 
this week, contains some of the soundest and most 
constructive and courageous expressions of view re- 
garding railway rates and service that have ever 
emanated from a man holding a position of such im- 
portant responsibility in a large shipping industry. Mr. 
Conn made a comprehensive study of transportation 
problems as chief. of the Transportation Division of 
the Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry in 1920-1921. As public relations’ manager 
of the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association in 1923-1927 he originated and organized 
the Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards, the co-oper- 
ation of which with the railways contributed so largely 
toward solving the problem of “car shortage” and 
improving the understanding between shippers and 
railways. His knowledge of the economics of trans- 
portation service and rates and of their relationship 
to the economics of production and distribution is, 
therefore, the result not only of long and thorough 
study, but also of a long practical experience in serv- 
ing the government, the railways and shippers. 

“This report,” he says, “does not advocate a reduc- 
tion in freight charges. * * * The more important 
consideration at the present time is the maintenance 


of efficient and adequate transportation service, now | 


threatened by the low earnings of the railroads. It 
has not been shown in the hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that freight rates on 
perishables generally are unreasonably high.” These 
Statements present a striking contrast to the complaints 
formerly heard from the deciduous fruit shippers of 
California, and to the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission holding, under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, that rates on these fruits should be reduced. 


Self-Help for Each Industry 


It will be recalled that the Hoch-Smith resolution 
Provided, in effect, that freight rates should be re- 


duced on the products of depressed industries and 
advanced on the products of prosperous industries. 
Mr. Conn evidently believes that depression in an 
industry seldom or never is due to freight rates, and, 
therefore, seldom or never can be remedied by re- 
ducing them. The condition of an industry must 
usually be improved by changes in the kind and 
volume of its production and in its methods of dis- 
tribution. He makes almost a dozen specific recom- 
mendations affecting production and distribution for 
the improvement of the deciduous fruit industry, and 
shows that it was a result of such improvements 
already made that the prices received by the producers 
for table grapes were substantially higher in 1931 than 
in 1928, although freight rates on grapes also were 
higher—“indicating”, as he says, “that the law of 
supply and demand is by far a more controlling factor 
than the cost of transportation.” 

How should freight rates be made? “The extent 
to which freight rates may or may not be reasonable,” 
says Mr. Conn, “depends more upon the ability of an 
industry to control its internal affairs of supply and 
distribution than upon any other single factor. In 
my study of this problem, freight rates are either 
reasonable or unreasonable, dependent upon the cost of 
the service rendered and what the traffic will bear.” 
Everybody will agree that railway operation should be 
as economical and rates as low as is consistent with 
rendering the kind of service that shippers need. A 
reasonable cost of service is the cost it is necessary 
to incur to render this kind of service. If the cost 
is high the shipper must expect to pay a high rate. 
If it is low the shipper is entitled to demand a 
relatively low rate. 

What is meant by “what the traffic will bear”? We 
suppose Mr. Conn means a rate upon which the traffic 
actually will move. Suppose, however, that when a 
rate was fixed at a reasonable level it was only 7 per 
cent of the price of a commodity per ton, and that 
because the price of the commodity has declined the 
rate has become 14 per cent of its price. Is th 
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rate still reasonable? The answer depends upon both 
of the factors mentioned by Mr. Conn. If the cost 
of transportation has not declined, and the commodity 
will still move on the rate, then the rate is still rea- 
sonable. The decline in the price of the commodity 
has occurred, not because of changes in transportation 
conditions, but because of changes over which only 
those who produce and distribute the commodity have 
any control. Therefore, they should seek to restore 
its price by making changes in their own production 
and distribution, and not by asking the railways to 
reduce their rates and revenues to reimburse shippers 
for losses due to their own mistakes. To reduce 
freight rates when there has been no reduction of rail- 
way costs is to impair the transportation service which 
must be maintained to enable the shipper to do business 
satisfactorily. 


Seeking Help From Railways 


The application of these views to many industries 
besides the deciduous fruit industry is obvious. It 
has long been the practice, when any industry has got 
into trouble because of a decline in its prices and earn- 
ings, for it to seek a reduction of its freight rates 
upon the ground that it could not continue to afford 
to pay the rates in effect. The question always should 
have been raised as to why the prices and income of 
the complaining industry have declined. Freight rates 
average only about 7 per cent of the wholesale prices 
of commodities under normal conditions. They are, 
therefore, relatively only a small part of the total 
costs of production and distribution of most indus- 
tries. When commodity prices have increased there 
has never been any suggestion from any industry that 
freight rates should, for this reason, be changed. It 
has been only when prices have declined that many 
shippers, and especially their traffic representatives, 
have advanced the proposition that, on the principle of 
‘charging what the traffic will bear”, rates should be 
changed. Likewise most legislators and regulating 
commissions have been significantly slow to see in 
rising prices a reason for advancing rates, but quick 
to see in declining prices a reason why rates should 
not be advanced or should be reduced. Of all regu- 
lating bodies, none has been more blind to rising prices 
as evidence that rates should be advanced, or quicker 
to see in falling prices evidence that they should be 
reduced, than the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


A New Deal in Regulation 

Apparently there is going to be a new deal in 
federal regulation of rates. The House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has reported a bill to repeal 
the recapture provisions of the Transportation act and, 


also, to substitute for the rate-making provisions of — 


that act a direction that “in the exercise of its power 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates the commission 
shall give due consideration, among other factors, to 
the effect of rates on the movement of traffic; to the 
need, in the public interest, of adequate and efficient 
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railway transportation service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the furnishing of such service; and to the 
need of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, under 
honest, economical, and efficient management, to pro- 
vide such service.” Some of the advocates of this 
legislation say that its significance will be that it will 
transfer the emphasis from a fair return to the owners 
of the railways, to the necessity, in the public interest, 
of providing adequate and efficient service. 
However that may be, it is imperative that there 
shall be a radical change in the economics and policy 
of the commission’s rate regulation. We are not now 
discussing either reductions or advances of freight 
rates. Great economic changes are occurring, and only 
the resultant of these changes will determine what will 
be a reasonable level of freight rates in future. For 
reasons which Mr. Conn has so well pointed out, 
however, rates should be based upon both the reason- 
able cost of service and what the traffic will bear, and 
to a large extent the commission in the past has dis- 
regarded both principles. It has, for example, ordered 
reductions in rates on grain which the traffic would 
bear and when railway costs did not warrant reduc- 
tions, being influenced thereto solely by the fact that 
grain prices had declined, although their decline plain- 
ly was caused by the growing of grain for which there 
was no market. By following this policy the commis- 
sion has tried to give the wheat farmer a subsidy from 
the railways in addition to that which he has been 
receiving from the taxpayers—the effect of subsidies 
being merely to encourage continuance of the over- 
production of wheat, when the only solution of the 
wheat problem has been to reduce its production. 


Every Industry Has Its Troubles 


Every industry has troubles due to its own mistakes. 
The railroad industry is today virtually bankrupt be- 
cause it has not only made its own mistakes, but in 
addition has been subjected to a policy of regulation 
that has diverted earnings from it for the purpose of 
helping other industries to pay for their mistakes. 
There is no other kind of charity so completely sat- 
isfying to its dispensers as that dispensed with other 
people’s money. The commission has shown great 
sympathy, and charity at the expense of the railways, 
for other industries that have got into difficulties be- 
cause of their own mistakes, but has shown a heart 
of stone in dealing with railways that have got into 
trouble through their own mistakes. If the commis- 
sion would show as much anxiety in future to help 
the railways get earnings dnd maintain and improve 
their service as it has in the past to help other indus- 
tries by reducing railway earnings, the railroads would 
become a highly prosperous industry. Nobody would 
ask or expect that much, but it can be reasonably 
asked and expected that the commission shall in future 
show that it is a railways’ tribunal as well as a shippers’ 
tribunal by applying in rate regulation as fair and 
sound principles as those advocated by Mr. Conn 
in his report. 
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Highway 
Transport and Safety 


Safety is emphasized in railroad operation—first, 
last, and all the time. Not only must the condition of 
the equipment conform to rigid requirements in the 
interests of safety, but the employees are carefully 
organized and coached in the effort to check up 
on and remove every possible unsafe condition. Fed- 
eral and state regulations also stress the importance 
of this factor, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
spending well over a million dollars a year in its vari- 
ous safety bureaus. 

Buses and trucks operating on the highways are not 
subjected to such requirements on the part of govern- 
mental agencies and much equipment is operated in an 
unsafe condition, often on crowded and congested 
highways and frequently with disastrous results, not 
only to the buses-and trucks and their occupants, but 
to pedestrians and other cars on the road. The figures 
for persons killed and injured by highway vehicles is 
mounting at an alarming rate and drastic action should 
be taken to do away with unsafe conditions. 

The front tire of a bus, traveling at the rate of 45 
miles an hour, recently blew out on the Boston Post 
Road in South Norwalk, Conn. The bus turned over 
twice, one of the three passengers being seriously in- 
jured. Fortunately there were not other pedestrians or 
cars in the immediate vicinity at the time. Investigation 
disclosed that the tire which blew out was not only 
badly worn, but had a vulcanized patch six inches long 
and three inches wide. Such buses should not be al- 
lowed to operate, and yet a check-up in one section 
indicates that many of them are in an unsafe physical 
condition and that long chances are being taken in 
gambling with the lives of the occupants. 


Who Benefits From 
Highway Improvement? 


Advocates of road improvements use as one of their most 
powerful arguments the findings of highway research engi- 
neers that surfaced roads reduce the operating costs of the 
average automobile by two cents a mile. They point out 
that in 1930, when gasoline consumption totaled 15,000,000,- 
000 gallons approximately half of this fuel was used by 
vehicles traveling 90,000,000,000 miles over 700,000 miles of 
surfaced highways in this country. On this basis it is calcu- 
lated that the total savings to the drivers of these cars 
resulting from road improvements were about $1,800,000,000, 
or a sum considerably larger than the aggregate expendi- 
~~ “y highways in the same year—From the Wall Street 
ournal, 


If the above conclusion is true and improved high- 
Ways are saving motor transport such an amount as 
this, then why is it that it is necessary to levy approxi- 
mately one-half of the cost of such improvements on 
real estate, farm lands and the taxpayers generally? 
We never could see the justice of requiring a land 
owner to pay for a road of a type of construction much 
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more costly than that required for his own needs, a 
particularly grievous burden since lower, and_ not 
higher, farm earnings and land values have followed 
the construction of improved highways. Improved 
roads pay huge returns to road users, but not to the 
general tax payers who pay approximately one-half the 
costs of the highways. Why not, therefore, assess these 
costs where they belong? It apparently is not only just 
to demand that all highway costs be paid by those who 
use them but it appears to be entirely practicable also, 
since highway improvements reduce motor vehicle 
operating costs by a sum sufficient to cover these costs 
and leave a generous surplus besides. This disclo- 
sure should give harassed general taxpayers, and par- 
ticularly the farmers, a strong hint as to an obvious 
means of relief from their present oppressive burdens. 


Deferred Maintenance 


Figures that are becoming available from week to 
week reveal in increasing detail the terrific toll that 
is being taken from fixed railway property through 
retrenchment in expenditures necessary to make good 
the wear and tear of traffic and of the elements. This 
was shown, so far as roadway was concerned, in the 
decline in the total expenditures for maintenance of 
way and structures of the Class I railways from 
$864,704,630 in 1929 to $536,305,045 in 1931, a de- 
crease of 38 per cent in the two years. 

This trend is shown still more strikingly in the 
expenditures for rails and for ties. Statistics just 
made public by the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
and abstracted on a following page, show that only 
1,157,751 tons of rails were rolled last year as com- 
pared with 2,722,138 tons in 1929, a decrease of nearly 
57 per cent. Similarly, figures now being compiled by 
the Railway Age show that the expenditures of the 
roads for cross and switch ties declined from $94,- 
063,000 in 1929 to approximately $47,500,000 last year, 
a decrease of nearly 50 per cent. Since the latter 
figures are in dollars, the decrease is, of course, in- 
fluenced by the decline in unit prices, but after mak- 
ing due allowance for this change, it is still evident 
that the renewals have fallen far below normal. 

The significance of these figures arises from the 
fact that the track constitutes the very foundation of 
railway service and that the rails and ties are the basic 
elements of track construction. When rail and tie 
renewals are deferred, therefore, there is stored up an 
accumulation of expenditures which must be made 
good at an early date. There can be no more com- 
plete justification for a liberal policy of roadway main- 
tenance during periods of good earnings than has been 
afforded by the manner in which the properties have 
stood up during the last two years of subnormal main- 
tenance. However, there is a limit to the “fat” which 
can be drawn on and the deterioration that is becom- 
ing evident on not a few lines is proof that a day of 
reckoning is approaching. 








Reproduced by permission, 111th Photo. Sec., Air Corps., Texas Natl. Guard 
Air View of the Camp Site at Palacios, Tex. 





Transporting the Army 


Texas railroads co-operate to accomplish troop-moving 
task of unusual difficulty 


By O. C. Castle 


Superintendent of Transportation, Southern Pacific, Texas 
and Louisiana Lines 


nual encampment of the 36th Division, Texas 

National Guard, was held at its permanent camp 
at Palacios, Tex. From a railroad standpoint, the in- 
terest attaching to this statement lies in the fact that 
the mobilization of this division called for transporta- 
tion performance which is unmatched in the records of 
the War department. Last year’s movement was the 
sixth successive annual handling without railroad acci- 
dent or delay. 

Texas is one of four states supporting a complete 
division of the national guard. The annual encampment 
of this division is said to be the only regular peace-time 
mobilization for training of a complete division in either 
the national guard or the regular army. In point of 
numbers, the encampment is the largest of its character 
in the United States. 

The 36th Division, Texas National Guard, consists 
of two brigades of infantry, one brigade of field artil- 
lery, and regiments of engineers, medical corps, signal 
detachment, division train and air squadron, a total of 
7,200 officers and men. The division comprises 138 
units, located at 66 cities and towns scattered over an 
area of 262,398 sq. mi., and served by 12 railroad sys- 
tems. The distances of the home stations from the 
camp site range from 134 to 867 miles. 

When, in 1926, Texas made plans for the encamp- 
ment of its entire division and selected Palacios as the 
site for the permanent camp, railroad officers were noti- 
fied that they would be expected to move the entire 


D imate the first half of August, 1931, the an- 
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body, with horses, artillery and complete camp equip- 
ment, into camp between the hours of 5:00 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. of a single day. Considering the number and 
scattered location of the individual commands, the dis- 
tances from camp, and the character of the branch line 
at the terminus of which the camp was located, the 
opinion was expressed by many railroad officers that 
the requirements of the military could not be satisfac- 
torily met. This opinion was concurred in by Army 
staff officers who stated that the proposed performance 
exceeded the theoretical capacities calculated by staff 
college mobilization and transportation experts. 


Camp-Site on Light-Traffic Branch 


Palacios is situated at the terminus of a single-track 
branch line, 68 miles in length. During 50 weeks of the 
year (with the exception of a snort section serving a 
sulphur production 12 miles from the main-line junc- 
tion, and a seasonal movement of potatoes within the 
same approximate area) the traffic over the branch 1s 
extremely light. The branch is laid with 75-lb. rail 
and the bridges are designed for only the lightest loco- 
motives. Notwithstanding the doubts of Army staff 


and railroad officers, it was decided to undertake the 
task, and detailed plans were carefully worked out to 
insure the success of the undertaking. 

While the movement into. camp in solid trains was 
essential, it was obviously impracticable to provide spe- 
cial service from the numerous points of origin, an aver- 
age of only two cars being required by each unit for 
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personnel and baggage. The allotment and routing were 
specified by the Adjutant General of Texas, after which 
officers of the participating railroads conferred and ar- 
ranged the transportation schedules. Wherever possible 
the individual units were moved in regular passenger 
trains to points of concentration, where they were con- 
solidated into special trains. In some instances, it was 
necessary to provide special service for single units in 
order to meet a special train schedule. The special trains 
were made up with baggage and passenger cars alternat- 
ing. This arrangement gave troops access to their 
rations, minimized switching at make-up stations, and 
facilitated the unloading of baggage by army trucks on 
the arrival of the cars at camp. 

While each item of the schedule presented its peculiar 
problem, the chief responsibility for the general ar- 
rangements and the performance fell upon the organ- 
ization of the Southern Pacific, on whose rails the 
movement terminated. While the departure from home 
stations, and the scheduled arrival of the 250 coaches, 
sleepers and baggage cars at the nine different junctions, 
and of the 20 special trains at the camp site, were all 
carefully co-ordinated with the program of the military, 
the possibility of delays or accidents was recognized and 
every precaution was taken to avoid or overcome such 
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incidents as might interfere with the accomplishment 
of the schedules. Operating and passenger depart- 
ment officers were assigned to escort each train. Oper- 
ating officers were also stationed at division and junc- 
tion points to supervise the handling. Emergency loco- 
motives under steam were held at strategic points for 
relief purposes. Extra crossing watchmen and switch 
tenders were placed where they could be of service in 
avoiding delays to trains. 

The key to the operation was the 68-mile Palacios 
branch, and particular attention was given to that line. 
With a few exceptions, all of the trains were manned 
by crews unfamiliar with the branch line. To overcome 
this handicap, each train crew and convoying officer 
was supplied with a complete set of operating instruc- 
tions, including a chart of tentative meeting points on 
the branch and detailed information covering the loca- 
tion and capacity of passing tracks, water and fuel 
stations. Tracks were patrolled between trains, extra 
watchmen were assigned to bridges, emergency sup- 
plies of bridge timbers, ties and rails on cars ready 
for instant use were located at intervals along the line, 
and car repair men were ‘stationed at strategic points. 

To insure the return of crews within 16 hours, as re- 
quired under the law, and to avoid congestion of the 
somewhat limited facilities at Palacios, it was necessary 
to limit the handling at the unloading yard to four trains 
at one time. Hence, the incoming fleet met the resist- 
ance of the outgoing equipment trains. This condition 
created a rather tight dispatching situation, which was 
met by temporarily splitting the dispatching district and 
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opening temporary train order offices along the branch. 

Although Palacios is reached only by the Southern 
Pacific Lines, the branch is paralleled for 57 miles by 
the Gulf Coast Lines and the Santa Fe. Through the 
co-operation of those lines, provision was made for 
emergency detours of troop trains in the event the 
branch should become blocked. 


Central Dispatching Office 


On the day of the main movement, a temporary “gen- 
eral dispatching office” was established in the office of 
the superintendent of transportation of the Southern 
Pacific, and with the assistance of the 11 other parti- 
cipating railroads, a close contact was maintained with 
each moving unit. A train sheet was kept from which 
the location of any unit or special train could be deter- 
mined at any minute. Such a train sheet, carrying 138 
units, with train movements aggregating some 8,300 
miles in a 24-hour period, and extending over 12 
separately-operated railroad systems, is probably unique 
in train dispatching. The wisdom of this arrangement 
was demonstrated when washouts delayed one of the 
earlier movements more than 500 miles from the camp 
station. This, with other minor delays, for a time 
threatened to disrupt the arrival schedule. With the 
entire procession under control of the central dispatch- 
ing office, however, it was possible to manipulate and 
speed up some of the later schedules, with the result 
that the unloading detachments at Palacios were kept 
supplied with trains at the specified intervals. 

Each year since 1926, the performance has been re- 
peated with successive refinements and improvements. 
While 20 special trains were required on the initial 
movement, train consists have been gradually increased 
from year to year, and with more efficient routing and 
scheduling it has been found practicable to consolidate 
the units into trains with a maximum of 20 cars each. 
The 1931 movement was accomplished with only 12 
special trains, which greatly simplified the dispatching. 

At the conclusion of the training period of two 
weeks, an entirely different problem is presented. In- 
stead of individual units loading their equipment and 
entraining at local stations, the entire division of 7,200 
men, with their equipment, must be loaded at the same 
point into trains made up in advance; the equipment 
being in proper order to fit schedules arranged for the 
through handling of the units. Departures from camp 
must be properly spaced to co-ordinate with the load- 
ing and to connect with the 12 railroads reaching the 66 
destinations of the 138 units. As the time of the troops 
under pay expires at a definite hour, the grouping of 
units to co-ordinate military requirements with a prac- 
tical transportation program involves some rather in- 
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tricate calculations. These details are worked out in 
conferenee between military and railroad officers. 


Getting the Troops Home 


Equipment is assembled some days prior to the re- 
turn movement, the Pullman Company and participating 
lines being called upon for their quota. Trains are 
made up in proper order in the terminal at Houston, 130 
miles from Palacios. Coaches and sleepers are fully 
watered but not iced. The train consist is similar to 
that of the inbound movement, baggage cars being 
spaced to facilitate loading and to permit of prompt 
dropping of units as the special trains reach junction 
points or home stations. On the evening preceding the 
breaking of camp, the trains are dispatched in close 
order to Palacios, four trains being spotted for loading 
and the others tied up. Crews are relieved for a brief 
rest period, being quartered in Pullman cars. Engines 
are kept under steam in charge of watchmen. During 
the night, all passenger equipment is fully iced and 
thoroughly inspected. 

To each passenger and baggage car is affixed a plac- 
ard or banner giving the name and destination of the 
unit to which the particular car is assigned, and each 
train has a large banner, designating the “movement 
number,” affixed to the rear of the train, plainly visible 
from the entraining end of the loading yard. Military 
transportation officers are provided with charts showing 
in detail the consist of each train, the cars assigned to 
each command, and the tracks on which the various 
movements will load. 

Some advance loading of equipment occurs on the 
evening prior to the movement, but the real activity be- 
gins with reveille at 4:30 a.m. Tents are struck, bag- 
gage is piled in regimental streets and trains of ponder- 
ous motor trucks handled by special details of soldiers, 
start the parade to the loading yard, about one mile from 
the center of the camp. Military transportation officers 
stationed along the route and at the entrance to the 
loading yard direct the trucks and the platoons of 
soldiers marching to entrain, while railroad officers at 
the loading yard supervise the placing and dispatching 
of the trains. The first train 1s scheduled to depart 
at 6 a.m. and from that hour until the last train leaves 
at 11:45 a.m., the scene is one of seething activity. 
Through the direction of the transportation officers, 
aided by their charts and the placarded trains and cars, 
the operation is carried out with an entire lack of con- 
fusion, the loading of equipment and the entraining 
of the soldiers resembling the execution of a practiced 
maneuver on the drill field. The train of artillery ma- 
terial has been moved out on the day preceding the main 
movement, while the horse trains follow the troops. A 
rear detachment “mops up,” leaving the camp site in 
order for next year’s “battle,” and moves out in a spe- 
cial train 24 hours behind the main body. 

The outward movement, lacking the resistance of in- 
coming trains, presents no serious dispatching problem, 
the trains being given the customary handling to break-up 
points where the units are cut into regular passenger 
trains for return to their home stations. 

Compared with war-time movement of troops, with 
the handling of excursionists to sporting events, or with 
suburban traffic such as is handled in New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, the volume of this movement 
is insignificant. It is the area involved in the concen- 
tration, the number of individual units, the number of 
participating railroads, and the distances traveled, that 
make the movement a notable one. 

Railroad men may be more impressed by comparing 
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the distances traversed in this movement with those be- 
tween cities in more populous sections of the country. 
For example, suppose we select as our camp site the 
station of Popes Creek, on the Pennsylvania branch of 
the same name, and assume Bowie, Md., as the main- 
line junction, corresponding with Wharton, Tex., on 
the Southern Pacific. Then the movement of the unit 
from Port Arthur, Tex., would be represented by one 
from New York; Buffalo, N. Y., would correspond to 
Atlanta, Tex. To match the haul from DeKalb, Tex., 
we should reach out beyond Columbus, Ohio. Units 
from Amarillo, Tex., travel a distance equivalent to 
that from Anniston, Ala. Canyon, Tex., would reach 
to Atlanta, Ga., while troops from El Paso (867 miles 
from Palacios) are moved a distance equal to that from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to the theoretical camp site at Popes 
Creek, Md. The area from which these troops are 
drawn is as great in extent as Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia and Tennessee, combined. 

Based upon volume, in proportion to density of popu- 
lation, a military mobilization in the territory described 
would involve the handling of some 63,000 men, with 
complete equipment, and their movement into the select- 
ed point of concentration within 10% daylight hours. 


Gormley Advocates 


Definite Research Objectives 


T the regular meeting of the Western Railway 
A Club, held Monday evening, April 18, at the 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, M. J. Gormley, execu- 
tive vice-president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, discussed the general subject of railway research, 
emphasizing the striking achievements already made 
along this line by the American Railway Association 
and affiliated organizations through their various sub- 
divisions and committees. While the railroads do not 
have a centralized research agency in the sense that 
this term is used in industry, Mr. Gormley said that 
these organized committees have attacked and solved 
a tremendous number of problems regarding methods, 
practices and facilities, an incomplete summary of 
which, recently compiled, made a mimeographed book- 
let of 228 pages, containing 3,000 items. Centralized 
tailway research so far has been largely confined to 
definite problems and studies such as the investigations 
of power brakes, draft gears, automatic couplers, rail- 
fissure causes and detection, etc., usually conducted 
with the co-operation of equipment manufacturers. 

As a result of this extensive investigation and study 
of railroad problems, coupled with an aggressive pro- 
gram of improvements which has been going on over a 
period of years, Mr. Gormley said that the railroads 
have provided a transportation service unequalled in 
the history of the world. He quoted several authori- 
tes in support of this statement and showed by com- 
parative statistics the progressive improvement in vari- 
ous important phases of railway operation. He said 
that the acid test of any new method is the improve- 
ment in service produced and that railway research 
should be directed with that definite objective in view. 
On the general subject of centralized research, Mr. 
Gormley spoke as follows: Under the stress of pres- 
ent depressed conditions, various suggestions are being 
made as to the necessity for the railroads to embark 
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upon a centralized and concentrated program of re- 
search. Added impetus is given such suggestions by 
the feeling apparent in some quarters that motor vehi- 
cle competition is fast approaching the point, if it in- 
deed has not already reached it, where it constitutes 
an ominous and effective challenge to the supremacy of 
the railroads as a transportation medium. Careful 
analysis of a number of suggestions indicates that in 
all cases the advocates of centralized research have as 
their fundamental premise (1) That there has been a 
lack of research on the part of the railroads, or, (2) 
that the development of competitive agencies of trans- 
portation necessitates drastic changes in railroad equip- 
ment, practices and methods of operation. 

We believe anyone with a knowledge of the accom- 
plishments of the railroads, will appreciate the unsound- 
ness of the first. In passing, it may be noted that none 
of the proponents of centralized research is a railroad 
man or a shipper. Of course the railroad man is fa- 
miliar with the accomplishments of the railroads since 
1923. The shipper, because of the improved service 
which he has enjoyed, and further, because of the know!- 
edge obtained by him as to what the railroads were at- 
tempting to do through the regional shippers’ advisory 
boards, is also aware of the efficiencies and economies 
which have been effected and the concentrated cooper- 
ative effort of the railroads which brought them about. 
Would not these facts encourage the conclusion that 
those making the suggestion that the railroads create a 
central research bureau are unfamiliar with what has 
been accomplished ? 

While, the second premise, that the threat of motor 
vehicle competition provides a compelling reason for 
the adoption by the railroads of a policy of intensive 
and centralized research, is more sound, and incidental- 
ly more fair to the railroads, than the criticism implied 
in the other premise, there is as to this a tendency 
toward over-emphasis. Practically all railroads are 
engaged in motor-vehicle experimentation. We do not 
believe anything could be added to this by a central 
research bureau. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
under conditions existing today as to industrial ac- 
tivity which is producing a greatly decreased amount of 
traffic and the lack of government regulation of motor 
vehicle transportation, this new method of transporta- 
tion presents a problem which greatly affects the rail- 
roads. With the future correction of both of these 
conditions through a revival of business and the de- 
termination of a fair competitive basis as between the 
railroads and their competitors, we believe many of 
the present difficulties will vanish. In connection with 
an exhaustive study recently made by the interstate 
commerce commission as to the situation with regard 
to motor vehicle transportation, that learned body ex- 
pressed the conclusion that the railroads are and will 
continue to be the backbone and most of the other 
bones of transportation in this country. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that all of the past 
accomplishments of the railroads have been attained 
by private initiative, working individually and through 
coordination of the results of such individual effort. In 
view of the success of this method, it seems patent that 
nothing should be done in the future which will take 
away from the individual railroad officer the desire to 
work out his own problems. Fear has been expressed 


that the creation of a central research agency on a large 


scale would ultimately result in the perfunctory refer- 
ence of all problems to that agency, thus killing in- 
dividual initiative. 

Some things have been said about the ineffectiveness 
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of committees. As has been pointed out, most of the 
divisions of the American Railway Association function 
through committees. Admittedly, there may be defects 
in that kind of an arrangement, the same as there are 
defects in any democratic form of government or or- 
ganization. Nevertheless, and particularly in the rail- 
road industry, the man who is in daily contact with a 
certain phase of railroad work brings to a committee to 
which he may be assigned a fundamental and practical 
knowledge which certainly puts him in better position 
to contribute constructive ideas to the work in hand 
than a man not in daily contact with problems of the 
particular nature under consideration. Moreover, the 
make-up of these committees includes some of the 
ablest engineers in every branch of the service. 

Great emphasis has been placed, in connection with 
statements as to central research agencies, on the neces- 
sity for and value of widespread publicity as to the 
activities of such organizations. Here again, in con- 
sidering whether the railroads would benefit through 
the adoption of such a policy, we must apply the acid 
test to present methods. There can be no denying the 
fact the railroads today enjoy the most favorable public 
opinion in their history. Since the organization of the 
advisory boards, beginning with the first experiment in 
the northwest in 1923 (there are now thirteen of these 
boards throughout the country) the railroads have had 
the very best kind of public support. These boards do 
not deal with rate matters. They restrict their activi- 
ties to matters of car service and transportation and 
their members have been kept informed of the efforts 
of the railroads since 1923 to improve transportation. 
Being shippers and receivers, they have experienced 
and appreciate the results of these efforts as reflected in 
improved service. It is doubtful whether there can be 
found in any industry in the country a better example 
of effective public relations work than has been con- 
ducted through this medium, and this has been accom- 
plished purely by cooperation in which the words “pub- 
licity” or “propaganda” have been wholly absent. 


Railroads Have Not Failed to Encourage Initiative 


In general, we conclude that the railroads have not 
failed to do all within their power to improve transpor- 
tation service, and that their present policy of encour- 
aging individual initiative, both inside and out of the 
railroad industry, promises the best results in the de- 
velopment of improvements of all kinds. The Ameri- 
can Railway Association should, as in the past, conduct 
tests and research as to specific questions either as to 
adoption of inventions or new methods of operation de- 
veloped by individual railroads, the railway supply in- 
dustry or any citizen. 

Despite the tremendous amount of money spent since 
1923 by the railroads for improvements and better- 
ments, the results of which have been seen in improved 
service and substantial economies in operation, there 
are today in service a large number of freight cars and 
locomotives of the small and less efficient type. Through 
their replacement with modern equipment of the latest 
design the railroads could produce a still more efficient 
service and at the same time effect further economies of 
operation. Given the necessary capital to finance the 
purchase of such new equipment, the railroads of the 
United States can produce a service which in speed and 
reliability no other instrumentality of transportation can 
equal, and at the same time sell this service to the public 
at a decreased cost due to the economies realized. 

It should be kept in mind that in saying the fore- 
going, it is not intended to convey the impression that 
the ultimate goal has been reached, so far as the 
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furtherance of research is concerned on the part of the 
railroads and the manufacturers. There is without a 
doubt a possibility of more being done in that direction, 
but only in the application of such work to definite 
problems and not along the line of groping for in- 
definite developments. In any event, the railroads 
should not be hurried into an elaborate and expensive 
program merely to satisfy the criticisms of well-mean- 
ing advisors whose statements do not disclose a knowl- 
edge of what is being done. 

Progress should continue towards definite objectives, 
with some advance idea of the benefits to be derived 
therefrom, and in such a way that it would continue to 
have the full and complete support of the officers of 
the particular railroad departments in which research 
is undertaken. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R April 23 amounted to 562,380 cars, a decrease of 

4,349 cars as compared with the week before anda 
decrease of 196,123 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year. As compared with 1930 
this was a decrease of 344,499 cars. Only slight 
changes were shown as compared with the week before, 
although livestock and ore showed small increases. 
The summary of the Car Service Division follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, April 23, 1932 














Districts 1932 1931 1930 
IN. Fae tees odin aiithate ave main aes wad 134,071 177,561 210,476 
IN i ois edie aici 5 iwrard barb) at bracelan 115,643 157,321 184,927 
I icc aia la daira oe ks Avena ose 34,825 41,735 52,898 
I oe ss on wr thro os ec og Ste Os 85,284 119,395 136,812 
NEES AP CE OEE EE 63,540 88,164 112,780 
TS ere ee 82,978 108,633 131,760 
Ee ere rr er re 46,039 65,694 77,226 
Total Western Districts ............ 192,557 262,491 321,766 
OE eee 562,380 758,503 906,879 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ... 31,259 37,399 38,778 
ee eee 20,253 23,154 27,383 
aaa : 93,073 112,784 139,587 
I erika > soi uc alhatolers ature wae ope 3,601 6,215 9,929 
ge a ee ares 19,805 32,621 58,669 
ane RRS 4,946 9,367 15,371 
OS a SS a Serena 185,119 224,137 247,354 
I SR nee ao a Ea oe 204,324 312,826 369,808 
Er nnn See 562,380 758,503 906,879 
0 A ee re cee ee 566,729 759,494 892,706 
| RSE es Erna a Seen oe ae 544,806 737,272 911,316 
I Per ere ee ee re 544,961 727,852 908,059 
ne re ee ree 561,118 738,880 885,324 

Cumulative total, 16 weeks...... 9,014,748 11,627,379 14,112,389 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 23 
amounted to 41,707 cars which was an increase over 
the previous week’s loading of 198. This was slightly 
more than the normal seasonal increase and consequently 
the index number rose from 72.38 to 72.58. Total 
merchandise loading showed an increase of 477 cars, 
but the index number was only 83.42 as compared with 
80.98 for the previous week, 83.90 for the fourteenth 
week and 84.20 for the thirteenth week. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Total for Canada 


0 | eee re 41,707 21,616 
CR Ser cr 41,509 21,637 
a SE err 41,432 21,586 
O_o oer 48,726 28,862 
Cumulative Totals for* Canada bg 
gS eee oe 658,264 347,195 
ER kicthincseves chincens 751,598 448,084 
ETE SN yc. cite eo aw ae Sewer ean 907,885 588,567 
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What Happens to a Rail Joint 


Practical observations on their behavior under load and some 


suggested factors to be considered in design 


By Dr. A. N. Talbott 


Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


joint and its supporting sub- 

structure will have the same 
stiffness as the full rail away 
from the joint, and will also have 
adequate strength. Also, the 
track at the rail joint should re- 
quire no more maintenance and 
renewal than other parts of the 
track. Among many things, this 
would involve freedom from de- 
fects of the rail joint that are due 
to flow of metal by reason of the 
lack of continuity of the steel at 
the rail ends, and from batter 
that is due to the joint gap or to 
variation in the heights of adja- 
cent rail ends or other causes. It 
is needless to say that the ideal 
rail joint is only a dream—we 
can only hope to approach its good qualities. I can 
only touch upon a tew of the principles that relate to 
good joints. 

A joint bar has a characteristic distribution of bending 
moments along its length, regardless of the sectional 
shape. In Fig. 1, the ordinates represent the value of 
the bending moment in the two bars at various places 
along the bar in hundreds of thousands of inch-pounds, 
as developed by a given load. The action of the joint 
bar as a beam or girder subject to this positive or down- 
ward bending moment may be approximated by consid- 
ering the application of a downward bearing force under 
the head of each rail near the rail ends and either one 
or two reactions upon the lower face of the bar from 
the base of the rail for each half of the length. As here 
represented there may be two such reaction forces on 
each half of the bar. The magnitude of these is repre- 
sented by the length of the lines on the diagram. The 
form of the diagram varies according to fit—this par- 
ticular diagram for the long bar is more nearly sym- 
metrical than the usual diagram for joint bars, whether 
short or long. Its peaked outline means that the re- 
action forces applied toward the ends of the bars are 
telatively small, and that the bearing pressure near 
the end of the rail and the main reaction force for each 
half of the bar are close together. In well-fitting bars, 
tither long or short, they are about four inches apart. 
This indicates that the bearing pressures at the top of 


| is obvious that the ideal rail 
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, the bar are high, since for a given moment the value of 


the force is inversely proportional to the lever arm. 

It is found that the better the fit of the bars the larger 
the main reaction forces and the more marked this peak 
is for the same bending moment developed in the rail 


— 


* From a lecture given at the convention of the American Kailway Engi- 
Neering Association on March 15. The subjct of Variability, which was 


also discussed, will be covered in another issue. ; ; 
Director of the Joint Rail Investigation and Chairman of the Special 
ommittee on Stresses in Track. : 
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joint. These large bearing forces may not be objec- 
tionable if the material in the bar is hard enough to 
resist them, as is the case with bars meeting the specifi- 
cations of the association. Their presence, however, 
must be understood and appreciated. This closeness of 
the main reaction bearings to the rail ends is likely to 
make the flexibility of the whole rail joint more nearly 
the same as that of the rail. 

The lack of fit and the presence of play between rail 
and bar bring troublesome effects in the way of in- 
creased deflection of the joint, and the bars do not take 
their share of the bending moment. With poor fit the 
vertical movement between the rail head and the top of 
the bar at the rail end and between the bar and the base 
of the rail at the bar end when the load is applied adds 
to the deflection of the joint without developing propor- 
tionate bending resistance when the load comes on, and 
thus the proper distribution of load on the ties is inter- 
fered with. 

At best the deflection of the joint bars themselves is 
greater than that of the full rail—perhaps three or four 
times as much within the length of the bar for ordinary 
joints and less for the best form of joint. With well- 
fitting joints the sum of the play or vertical movement 
between rail and bar at the end and the middle of the 
joint bar is, say, no more than 0.005 or 0.006 in., and 
this amount of play is not very objectionable. Many 
joints, however, owing to poor fit, have a play 5 or even 
10 times this, and this large movement adds greatly to 
the deflection of the joint and detracts greatly from uni- 
formity of track surface conditions. 


The Shape of the Bar 


In the fifth progress report of the Committee on 
Stresses in Track, it was shown that the shape of the 
joint bar needs consideration. In the angle-bar type the 
full value of the material as a girder is not realized; 
unless very tightly restrained, the neutral axis is well 
away from the horizontal position ordinarily assumed. 
The angle bar, however, is a very useful form for rails 
of, say, 100-lb. per yd. or under, for in these sizes the 
fishing height of the rail is too small to permit a strong 
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Fig. 1.—Moments and Forces in Rail Joints 
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and stiff symmetrical bar to be designed. For heavier 
rail, bars of symmetrical form or approaching symmetry 
have advantages if certain requirements are met. It 
should be understood that merely cutting off the flange 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section of Some Joint Bars and 
Comparisons of Their Properties with 
Those of the Rails 


of an angle bar section without redesigning the bar by 
putting back the cut-away material where it will benefit 
the section materially may weaken the bar and leave it 
without the requisite strength and stiffness. 

In Fig. 2, the bar for 90-Ib. rail at the upper left 
shows what cutting off the flange of an angle bar would 
do. It is still a Z-shape, an undesirable feature, and the 
metal cut away is needed either where it was or at some 
better location. It is easily seen that there are limita- 
tions-on the design of a symmetrical section of adequate 
strength and stiffness for the lighter size of rail. The 
bar for 110-lb. rail with a cut-off flange, at the lower 
left, seems very light—the sectional area of two bars is 
only 80 per cent of that of the rail and the stiffness of 
the two bars is only one-fourth that of the rail. It 
could well be made stronger and stiffer. 

The suggested redesign of bar for the 127-lb. Dudley 
rail shown in the middle top gives 23 per cent more 
stiffness and 22 per cent more strength than the original 
section without any increase in area. A change or two 
would further improve the design and perhaps increase 
the stiffness to as much as 40 per cent above that of the 
original section. The study section for 130-lb. rail, 
shown at the middle bottom, gives a strong, stiff bar 
with properties close to those of a symmetrical bar. 
There is room, however, for some strengthening and 
stiffening of the section. The relatively small fishing 
height of this rail section as compared with the Dudley 
section is an obstacle to making a fully satisfactory 
design. 

The D.L. & W. symmetrical bar for 130-lb. R. E. 
rail, shown at the upper right, is somewhat light but it 

















Fig. 3.—Effect of the Closer Spacing of 
Joint Ties on the Tie Reactions 


is giving good service. The new form of bar for the 
P. S. 152-lb. rail, shown at the lower right, is of consid- 
erable interest. The sectional area of two bars is only 
84 per cent of the area of the 152-Ib. rail. The stiffness 
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of the two bars seems to be about 28 per cent of that 
of the rail, and the strength 33 per cent. 

Let me add the thought that for rails heavier than 
100 Ib. the strength of most rail-joints is usually ade- 
quate; it is the other properties of the rail-joint that 
need improvement—decrease the flexibility, increase the 
stiffness, improve the fit. 


Effect of Decreased Tie Spacing 


Of all the devices and changes in conditions relating 
to the rail-joint, a decreased spacing at the joint ties 
may be said to have the greatest influence in reducing 
stresses in joint bars and in avoiding low joints in well 
balanced track. The increased vertical stiffness of the 
track with decreased spacing of joint ties is due both to 
the greater number of ties per inch of rail and, what is 
much more important, to the greater stiffness of the 
ballast resistance because of the effect of the greater 
horizontal pressures developed in the ballast between the 
more closely spaced ties. The length of the arrows in 
Fig. 3 are intended to give a conception of the relative 
bearing loads that may be taken by joint ties and other 
ties when the former are more closely spaced than the 
latter, even if the joint is somewhat more flexible than 
the full rail. This increased vertical stiffness of the 
track at the joint ties has two effects, (1) it increases 
the vertical tie reactions acting on the rail at and near 
its ends and, (2) because of this change it effects a 
reduction in the positive bending moment put into the 
joint bars by reason of the greater concentration of ver- 
tical reactions in the neighborhood of the rail-joint. 

The extent of the decrease in.the tie spacing that will 
give most satisfactory results can best be learned by 
experience. T'wo items need be taken into account in 


considering the problem of the best spacing—(a) the 


degree of effectiveness obtainable in tamping the track 
for the‘smaller tie spacings used, and (‘b) the possibility 
that the joint ties may be so closely spaced that hard 
supports in the track will be produced at or opposite the 
rail-joints and thus be objectionable. A spacing of the 
two or three joint ties 2 or 3 in. less than the tie spacing 
elsewhere and a smaller decrease in the space to another 
tie just outside this group may be expected to give satis- 
factory results with fairly stiff bars. If light bars are 
used or if the bars are poorly fitting the spacing must be 
even less. 

It.should be accepted as a principle that so far as the 
number of tie spacings to be decreased and the amounts 
of these decreases are concerned, the length of the bars 
(whether short or long) and the type of the joint sup- 
port (whether suspended or supported) will not enter 
into the problem, for it is the rail and not the bars that 
is supported by the tie plate and tie. The notion that 
the joint is supported just in the length of the bar 
should be forgotten. 





THE VaTIcAN Rattway, one-half mile long, which has been 
under construction for the past three years, has been de- 
clared ready for service, following official tests with a heavy 
locomotive, according to newspaper reports from Rome. It is 
planned to inaugurate actual operation in June, with a special 
papal train conveying a papal legate to Padua, Italy. Built for 
the convenience of the Pope, to connect the Vatican directly 
with the Italian State Railway system and indirectly with 
virtually all other European railways, the short line has one 
station within the Vatican walls, and one tunnel, under the 
Vatican Hill. It has not yet been decided whether tickets 
for Vatican station will ever be issued to the public, but it 
has been suggested that the railway might be used for special 
trains for groups of pilgrims. 
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Million 


Railway Inventories Shrink Seventy 


. 


Dollars 


Dependence on purchasing for supplies increased with reduction of 


reserves to lowest point in 16 years 


railway purchases and the efforts of the carriers 

to reduce operating costs are contained in the 
Railway Age’s annual analysis of railway materials on 
hand and used. On January 1, 1932, the capital invested 
in materials and supplies carried by the railroads of the 
United States for protecting operations and providing 
for current requirements of maintenance and construc- 
tion amounted to $361,500,000, according to records of 
more than 120 roads whose books account for over 98 
per cent of the inventories of all Class I roads. This 
was $69,500,000 below inventory values on January 1, 
1931, and $394,000,000 below the corresponding figures 
of the peak year of 1920, and reduces the railway inven- 
tories, both in money value and volume of material, to 
the lowest figure in 16 years. 

Total inventories on January 1 included approxi- 
mately $22,800,000 in fuel, $83,100,000 in ties, $47,500,- 
000 in new and second-hand rail, $195,500,000 in mis- 
cellaneous materials, and $12,600,000 in unsold scrap, 


C HALLENGING facts bearing on the direction of 





Table |—Unapplied Material on Class | Railways, 1916 to 1931, Incl. 


Stocks on Hand Decrease fron 





Year at End of Year Previous Year 
I Kaha aohrpr ciate eae eee aes ORR $323,556,387 De pteieunaeaed 
I asa on ics ee aiatcptatacat wate ec alana ere 502,986,042 +179,429,655 
Dako k Karke lah Gharre ele eae casa tire acsela SBR 630,207,210 + 127,221,168 
Se rn ork rae pera ert eae 597,573,735 35,633,475 
caer eR aeahe cewees 755,563,278 +157,989,543 
BE Waa walaarancses ouaenseleieeamedies 665,147,099 99,415,179 
ras hie cc aie gears RRS See wT 546,284,858 118,862,246 
ES Navi’ © a\S-backrace nu wane a6 w arouses 682,725,812 + 136,440,959 
scleral iceinack aig SL NAL Re a ee ws SCE 560,048,899 122,676,913 
id 0 Giclee PREC Senex tees 525,853,107 34,195,792 
I i eens 65 ceramra taco verre oe tele nl BISTROT RAS 551,694,794 + 25,841,689 
ey SP ay eee ee een Sa 523,650,986 28,043,808 
UE Se ada: cece a belo Kaew ae www ee wate eR ecene 471,077,760 52,573,226 
EY Miata saecntaceles wate ergle é-ere.0 vidon saree 470,072,929 995,169 
ois eres atarativg ew arwia ene e were 430,989,284 39,083,645 
My Xd cn aida cany Sih Grd onan amare S25 5ee oe *——CC=F#L wen np ws 
NS aati i arid oes Ob Pata aa len ehiens 358,789,468 69,248,482 


* Total for roads reported in Table III and IV in 1930 and 1931, 
excluding duplications and switching companies 

Note: The plus sign (+) opposite figures in the third column signi- 
fies an increase. 








representing an 18 per cent reduction in the book value 
of fuel on hand, a 17% per cent reduction in tie inven- 
tories, a 6 per cent increase in rail inventories, a 20% 
per cent reduction in the value of miscellaneous ma- 
terials, and a 22 per cent increase in scrap. 

Other statistics analyzed by the Railway Age show 
further reductions in the inventories of Class I roads 
since the beginning of the year, the total book value of 
unapplied materials on hand on April 1 amounting to 
approximately $355,000,000, a reduction of $6,600,000, 
or 2 per cent, from January; with fuel stocks declining 
to $22,400,000, or 2 per cent; tie stocks increasing 1 per 
cent to $84,500,000; rail stocks declining 9 per cent to 
$42,700,000; and miscellaneous materials declining 2 
per cent to $191,500,000; while accummulations of un- 
sold scrap appear to have increased 10 per cent, bring- 
ing the total book value of this commodity on hand to 
$13,800,000. 

While these figures are influenced to some extent by 
changing prices and, when considered in the light of the 
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past year’s consumption of material, appear to represent 
considerable reserves for current work, they reflect 
wholesale reductions in the quantities of unapplied ma- 
terial and a reduction of the supply reserves to quan- 
tities compelling an increased dependence on purchases 
to meet current requirements. 


Reductions Genera] 


These-and other facts relating to the railway supplies 
are shown in the charts and tables. In presenting the 
figures relating to the amounts of fuel, ties, rail and 
other materials on hand and used in Tables III and IV, 





Table I1—Supplies on Hand by Classes 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, April 1, 

1931 1932 Reduction 1932 
Fuel ....c0000- $28,200,000 $22,800,000 $5,400,000 $22,400,000 
Ties—All Kinds 101,200,000 83,100,000 18,100,000 84,500,000 
ee 44,700,000 47,500,000 +2,800,000 42,700,000 
Miscellaneous .. 246,500,000 195,500,000 51,000,000 191,500,000 
oo, SEES 10,300,000 12,600,000 -+2,300,000 13,800,000 
WOME stssekvaws 430,900,000 361,500,000 69,500,000 


354,900,000 





it is recognized that it is impracticable to reduce the 
figures on all roads to an absolutely uniform basis by 
reason of the lack of complete uniformity in the way 
in which different railways keep their books. No claim 
is made, therefore, for the classified reports of materials 
on hand or for the figures on consumption, other than 
that they are published substantially as received from 
the roads. To promote uniformity, however, the rail- 
roads were asked to report as on hand, all new, second- 
hand, shop-made and otherwise usable material, ma- 
chinery and equipment available and unapplied, includ- 
ing ties at treating plants, line stocks, working stock and 
supplies for A.F.E.’s and materials received but not 
paid for, and to exclude scrap, retirements and stores 
expense. They were requested to report as used the 
book value of all materials, less ballast, scrap and stores 


260; —- 
| Supplies on Hand 


200f- MB jan. Ist 193) 
180b ZA jan. ist 1932 
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Chart Comparing Inventories of Materials and Supplies on Janu- 
ary 1, 1931; January 1, 1932; and April 1, 1932 
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Table 11|—Materials and Supplies Useg and 























a Fuel ’ ? Ties—All Kinds = Rail _ one Commissary 
Days’ Months’ Months’ ae ii 
On Hand Used Supply t On Hand Used Supply f On Hand Used Supply On Hand Used = Sy = 
Railroad Dec. 31 1931 OnHand Dec. 31 1931 OnHand Dec. 31 1931 OnHand Dec. 31 1931 On'Hed On 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown $5,125 $71,655 26.2 $4,709 $52,080 1.1 6,390 3,095 re ee — De 
SN cae ee ces ecabee 21,811 1,216,734 6.5 53,052 426,743 1.5 237,551 173,973 16.4 $11,631 ‘Si10i80“% 
A. T. & S. F. Lines®...... 3,396,727 13,425,600 9.2 6,978,628 3,465,304 24.2 2,517,164 3,952,620 es A ; me 
Atlanta & West Point Lines.. 8,336 204,888 14.8 »264 »468 24.2 55,524 14,172 SR ae oa pg 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 16,732 254,348 23.8 94,789 217,405 5.2 14,338 14,470 12.0 9,407 132,277 y) 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 788,638 3,512,499 81.0 1,021,097 2,352,025 5.2 1,810,388 1,578,643 13.8 36821 521553 3 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 226,800 6,795,604 12.2 3,832,126 3,889,477 11.8 3,393,120 1,846,007 22.0 169,382 1,067,413 3 
Bangor & Aroostook *....... 144,620 469,042 112.5 179,220 159,275 13.5 ,083 309,936 2.7 1,087 14,152 28 1 
Belt Railway of Chicago..... 31,447 549,810 21.0 m 69,921 14.8 23,847 27,545 OS ea ee 
Bingham & Garfield ........ 32 17,792 1.0 11,532 27,130  e 13,853 9,654 ere ars rae ¥ 
Boston & Albany .......-.-. 126,778 2,400,125 19.2 476,309 493,382 11.6 99,686 391,138 3.0 30,326 233,260 4g 
Boston & Maine ..........- 90,240 4,233,093 6.0 1,383,657 1,671,581 10.0 287,528 904,497 3.8 19,638 217,180 33 
Buffalo & Susquehanna...... 1,834 77,927 8.4 ,000 95,659 1.0 776 RR een. vi 
Burlington-Rock Island ..... 2,457 75,296 11.9 61,258 41,209 17.7 531,618 1,572 ae, ORS 
Central of Georgia ......... 48,995 1,149,565 15.5 331,252 348,860 11.5 216,765 118,326 22.0 334 7,241 “i 
Central of New Jersey ...... 128,669 3,148,130 14.9 421,056 301,537 16.8 391,184 519,104 9.0 1,610 74,841 3 
Central Vermont ............ 27,454 647,486 15.6 56,086 263,882 2.5 180,048 198,935 10.9 a waieeteles Gras 
Char. & West. Carol......... 7,802 174,333 16.3 78,837 115,268 8.1 96,950 89,187 13.0 Veieneieks  teadeaaauce 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..... tees 550,083 4,162,021 48.2 706,936 1,190,026 7.1 545,182 3,600,821 18.1 28,388- 189,409 “55 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois... 37,481 989,052 13.9 251,732 408,137 7.4 59,489 225,231 3.1 9,182 49,557 8 
Chicago & Illinois Midland.. 920 127,925 2.7 2,855 37,690 1.0 1,678 5,578 a a ee 
Chicago & North Western.... 408,019 6,016,158 24.8 3,026,279 2,014,317 18.1 1,298,749 1,949,225 8.0 40,266 522,327 9 
Chicago, Burling. & Quincy * 322,173 6,404,924 18.2 3,454,597 2,335,077 17.8 1,321,568 1,985,668 8.0 121,794 442,799 100 
Chicago Great Western...... 49,519 1,675,968 10.7 ,738 581,084 1.0 66,932 426,170 1.9 5,966 80,521 7 
Chicago, Indian. & Louisville 14,797 522,271 10.3 93,655 138,761 8.1 130,268 110,862 14.1 6,132 117,281 19 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & P.*.. 373,475 6,768,604 20.5 3,186,170 3,430,236 11.4 807,395 1,910,546 §.3 79,163 273,595 106 
Chicago, R i i ae 364,666 6,284,164 21.2 1,809,270 1,506,886 14.4 370,238 388,519 11.5 125,967 519,333 89 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & O... 53,135 1,935,691 10.0 692,757 309,895 26.8 213,168 198,482 12.9 5,596 67,92 30 
Clinchfi Cstebkoeeseeveeecss 4,246 206,283 7.5 173,041 204,798 10.2 122,952 107,343 SS a ee ‘i es 
Colorado & Southern *....... 35,949 566,120 23.2 129,100 156,656 9.9 363,545 150,440 27.2 1,027 24,272 15 
Columbus & Greenville ...... 1,073 74,141 5.3 6,227 37,636 2.0 4,320 3,980 13.0 tee ae ares - au 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 547,750 2,088,222 95.5 452,935 573,536 9.5 383,765 94,583 49.0 6,592 29,794 81 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 113,579 _ 4,545,546 9.1 343,659 473,448 8.7 172,862 72,768 28.4 27,918 258,270 30 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 42,991 1,090,573 14.3 394,281 833,548 5.8 692,151 240,537  ntecaitadivet” ap te tgs F 
Detroit & Mackinac ........ 4,461 $8,636 27.8 38,382 37,754 12.2 16,156 y 24.0 192 1,508 “47 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 4,749 122,493 14.1 16,349 28,608 6.9 22,825 58,731 M.Sc nee : 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton... 5,271 256,557 7.5 173,462 74,719 28.0 83,002 14,350 ae * & deceneiw” estan 
Duluth, S. Shore & Atlantic.. 175,869 332,202 194.0 20,647 122,542 2.0 93,615 24,379 4.7 1,047 17,929 21 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 23,825 680,426 12.8 208,066 326,393 7.6 113,866 251,596 5.4 a eee 
Erie System ............ ss 189,857 5,969,411 11.5 1,539,549 2,109,017 8.8 366,974 2,854,047 15.4 31.463 267.639 “43 
Florida East Coast® ....... 66,729 648,394 37.5 ,182 49,027 3.8 192,821 34,452 6.7 611 3,863 
Fort Smith & Western...... 1,613 $3,053 11.1 3,685 20,683 2.1 7,620 Me ME ebesces  bvacs one 
Fort Worth & Denver City.. 67,563 443,893 55.6 90,316 107,564 10.1 313,162 45,186 83.5 611 3,863 58 
GONE cccescgece becewoesee 35,602 460,128 28.3 101,631 126,646 9.5 9,611 20,902 a oe ee 
Georgia & Florida .......... 3,370 132,783 9.3 ,788 102,668 1.0 2,786 6,828 4.9 2,099 55,242 id 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 126,374 1,573,001 29.2 176,500 652,532 3.2 573,203 311,033 22.0 8,160 145,215 20 
Great Northern ............ 789,004 5,709,743 50.5 1,244,566 2,293,039 6.5 504,609 1,958,415 3.1 83,392 676,154 45 
Green Bay & Western....... 6,584 195,988 12.2 254 ,63 10.8 78,981 28,674 32.8 aie sraleies susan ous 
Gulf Coast Limes ........... 165,031 659,598 9.1 266,295 362,455 8.8 117,555 373,175 3.8 6,633 89,010 7 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.... 16,370 — 210,468 28.4 33,617 108,389 3.7 66,578 34,078 23.4 926 1.450 232 
Illinois Central System ..... 222,464 7,506,752 10.9 1,083,100 2,611,159 4.9 1,253,625 1,829,521 8.2 41,381 434,381 35 
International Great Northern 135,051 1,110,333 44.5 5141 574,377 5.0 3677 567,294 1.6 a mle, © “Casale wis rte oe 
Kansas City Southern....... 268,478 Cetneawe — are ove DAeEe  éscétonse — ee See ge te 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.. 60,799 55,873 395.0 29,604 32,358 11.0 45,582 3,015 DES . wider. rovioctakice 
Lehigh & New England..... 9,362 257,535 13.0 119,200 80,580 17.7 53,309 95,867 ed nvtetee siren se 
Lehigh Valley ccccccccccece: 195,695 4,000,532 17.8 564,758 358,487 18.8 335,830 673,699 5.9 78.254 99.663 290 
Long Island ......... iain ai 55,102 965,049 20.8 22,174 211,822 1.3 37,540 306,863 ae eat eee neon ed 
Loutsiana, Arkansas & Texas 3,832 28,842 48.5 6,604 *.80;407 1.0 9,709 4,0 RE ET es Gags 
Louisville & Nashville...... 211,099 4,174,003 18.4 2,789,841 2,024,454 16.5 1,333,353 1,300,805 12.2 2,20 129.514 91 
Weeee CONES ccccscccccecss. 33,755 1,222,485 10.1 312,781 388,547 9.6 206,642 50,026 eee a alae 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..... 46,043 641,569 26.5 203,279 228,669 10.7 165,750 36,685 Se Sra aes 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. Marie 175,994 2,203,891 29.2 769,252 1,043,535 8.8 459,080 353,367 15.6 14,027 70,579 3 
Mississippi CE cccccecse 1,968 44,426 16.2 5,873 32,008 2.2 18,136 18,820 2, or Cates 
Missouri & North Arkansas. . 2,108 115,540 6.5 900 -* 49,872 2.1 9,708 21,346 a 8680s awtauald , Scales 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. -, i. ier ee 1,124,192 Asleidsy 04-0 ane ot” ne Pn See aan 
Missouri Pacific ............ 597,816 6,285,918 34.6 796,804 1,802,340 5.2 807,563 1,318,062 7.3 22.538 890.886 9 
Mee GP GID ccccccccccces 26,921 622,285 15.8 12,780 286,935 1.0 59,119 78.926 9.0 bases ee a ae 
Monongahela .........+-++-- 1,041 107,019 a0 49,726 66,761 9.0 22,420 15,728 17.1 ree eae een ca 
BEG cccnccusccacesseses 986 93,881 3.8 3,221 38,859 1.0 5,472 63,495 1.0 eA ee 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis. 64,853 866,321 27.4 478,414 687,674 8.3 192,080 192,347 12.0 14,742 57,425 91 
AGUA. TOGSUEE dvssiecaces ceecosce + toceceas cae: wiheewen  detaeics ree 9,459 7,380 ot en OS IR eres 
New Orleans Great Northern 577 99,685 2.0 34,249 42,210 9.7 8.765 25,071 a. keameteu 884 
New York, Chicago & St. L. 38,585 2,391,202 5.9 1,092,286 443,313 29.5 238,805 1,188,321 2.4 3,746 62,032 22 
New York, New Haven & H. 576,780 5,278,739 40.0 1,280,519 1,567,794 ° 9.9 766,188 621,351 14.7 135.475 1,334,038 37 
Norfolk & Western ......... De. éaaciens a to) ae asi SE aaa Be oC iia 
Norfolk Southern ee 22,592 378,388 21.8 4,046 203,749 1.0 41,780 27,171 Gee es 
Northern Pacific ........... 367,797 5,370,942 24.6 2,266,902 1,401,187 19.4 790,115 713,134 13.3 123,192 703,261 64 
Northwestern Pacific ........ 35,232 293,470 41.0 31,081 91,983 4.0 150,252 43,595 es es cane 
DEE. cactevdeecvecics 622,811 20,188,300 11.3 8,725,398 3,938,031 26.4 1.658.653 6,456,569 3.1 211,735 2.068.660 7 
Pere Marquette ............ 327,536 2,468,457 48.4 613,701 1,071,578 6.9 372,450 996.579 4.5 2.498 "74,964 12 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ...... 1,838 45,138 14.8 2,071 26,492 1.0 11,246 14,498 ee Gee ee 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia.. 2,508 71,966 12.8 25,945 100,989 3.5 23,832 113,437 - AS a ee 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North.  ........ 70,953 as 3,318 53,553 1.0 22.233 6,959 MSCs. Vee 
Reading System® .......... 197,109 4,689,194 15.4 718,321 776,009 43.3 402.215 1,503,133 3.2 4.366 84,575 19 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac. . 80,441 684,208 42.5 43,726 37,757 3.8 70,141 165,759 ae ee ee 
eS eae rere cas wires o ieee ant “i. i ae = SS EO Fei a 
St. Louis-San Fran. Lines.. 197,904 3,934,797 18.4 854,602 1,612,201 6.4 378,431 653.820 Bt (  oee ee (Cee 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines 762,265 779,872 356.0 698,649 278,362 30.2 608,256 110,586 66.0 17.924 74.473 87 
Seaboard Air Line .......... 119,915 2,521,901 17.4 744,862 1,374,772 6.5 835,526 1,184,278 8.5 31.969 246.073 50 
Southern System ........ es 196,860 7,644,316 9.4 1,433,079 4,350,578 4.0 862,162 2,201,424 4.7 52°187 493,667 38 
Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines 1,474,290 11,747,630 47.0 1,480,458 2,411,462 7.4 4,667,451 2,995,956 18.8 237.195 1,672,102 52 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 38,259 351,846 40.0 69,195 167,865 1.0 98,818 40,462 2.9 3,950 20.445 70 
Tennessee Central .......... 2,902 135,716 7.9 | OCR iis oS ein ace AUCUEeGR gered 
Texas & New. Orleans...... 754,082 2,642,986 104.0 1,054,234 1,144,374 11.1 859,065 689,286 15.0 32,066 135,817 86 
Ulster & Delaware ......... 5,103 105,659 17.8 - 599 9,915 7.0 6,910 2,171 SE ey 
Union Pacific System ...... 1,116,581 11,898,847 34.2 4,082,324 2,431,708 20.2 2,352,540 2,140,458 13.2 261,520 690,777 137 
EE ee ndeehbenchas 273 39,968 2.5 17,366 23,194 9.0 30,366 801 i ee Sagem a 
WHEE ncridoeceveecesess pr epee oe ieee since 2 re A ee | eo 
WORD obec ncesecsoeeceseods 87,654 ,075,89 10. 1,648,663 734,363 27.0 652.457 175, 5.0 19.972 27 
Western Maryland ......... 49.488 '793'875 22.6 375.518 427,986 10.5 52.704 aa.)  is)CtiwS — 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...... 13,780 426,394 11.8 185,461 417,255 5.3 124,222 77,335 | See 12,227 
Wichita Falls & Southern.... 770 18,140 15.5 9,861 50,306 2.4 12,407 1,386 ee — Sigwasge 9 eos 
Wichita Valley ........... 1,155 25,036 16.5 20,495 59,424 4.3 3,679 4,552 8 ee Oo eee 
$18,530,670$216,799,498 .. 31.1 $68,565.779 $70,122,836 11.7 $40,157,654 $56,913,595 8.5 $2.179,551 $15,618,428 51 § 
(94 roads) (95 roads) (95 roads) (50 roads) ( 


* Reports of ties on hand and used show cross ties only. 
¢ Stocks on hand based on average monthly consumption:in 1931. 
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, Stationery Other Material—Less Scrap Scrap Total 
‘\ ¢ es. a ae a 
a - Days’ Months’ Mos.’ Used 
Su md Supplyt Supplyt On Hand Sup’yt % 
On te Qn Hand Used On On Hand Used On On Hand Sold Report to Used On Off 
On Hang Dec. 31 1931 Hand Dec. 31 1931 Hand Dec. 31 1931 L.C.C. 1931 Hand 1931 
) 3 $4,252 $9,766 158 $74,280 $103,080 8.7 $1,117 $2,444 $95,874 $239,676 4.9 47.0 
8 9,273 81,530 41 518,806 1,600,288 3.9 23,223 163,006 879,507 3,609,450 2.8 48.1 
66,701 837,756 29 8,844,147 25,718,386 4.1 269,660 1,558,163 22,073,029 47,399,699 5.5 29.5 
3 8,959 51,936 63 385,544 292,092 15.7 9,197 10,476 704,824 5 12.2 36.0 
: = 5,432 44,433 44 227,798 696,444 3.9 ME satin 407,556 1,359,380 3.2 8.5 
. 41,174 157,097 96 2,194,220 4,774,188 5.5 109,911 483,504 6,002,252 12,896,008 5.5 24.5 
5 183,750 1,100,528 61 6,708,914 31,900,040 2.5 180,413 2,798,811 15,081,656 46,599,069 a7: 12.5 
7 8 8,5 4,807 485 554,803 734,722 9.1 10,981 53,732 969,386 1,691,934 6.8 37.5 
sy 9,640 31,034 110 129,647 225,413 6.9 16,505 3,116 298,253 906,839 3.9 37.0 
vt 200 529 138 38,742 82,096 5.6 400 1,799 64,359 137,203 5.6 26.5 
3 5,241 116,376 16 953,361 2,054,858 5.2 20,403 146,750 1,712,108 5,689,142 3.6 27.0 
i EPR ; cepa oa <r «BY Serer 4,610,032 14,723,961 3.7 17.5 
1,640 4,248 140 87,534 234,436 4.5 103,139 20,090 107,082 13,217. 2.9 +1.0 
i 7,687 15,119 184 101,882 90,517 13.5 38,812 9,520 743,716 223,716 38.0 52.0 
g 15,075 161,041 34 540,263 1,385,009 4.7 42,006 224,650 1,194,831 3,170,045 4.4 24.5 
26,053 82,630 115 1,476,272 4,123,727 4.3 71,788 570,752 2,516,635 8,249,972 3.6 33.0 
ag 7,951 38,769 75 15,406 646,271 5.9 20,161 54,418 641,365 1,795,345  3.3+37.0 
55 2,570 11,325 95 71,752 217,334 4.0 16,861 12,718 274,774 607,449 - er 
68 19,201 373,543 19 2,792,737 10,547,314 3.1 239.580 12,667 4,882,110 20,063,137 2.7 24.5 
9,678 77,148 45 6,644 2,539,807 2.7 49,628 189,307 993,837 4,288,933 2.6 +1.0 
2 10,693 24,692 157 205,074 408,865 6.1 6,140 27,650 227,632 604,123 4.4 29.5 
100 51,840 652,457 29 5,122,517 12,525,522 4.9 49,787 1,529,022 9,997,460 23,680,008 5.0 34.0 
2 44,956 697,774 23 4, 900, 375 17,852,075 3.3 i; 262, 645 1,583,982 11,431,942 29,718,320 4.1 31.0 
19 9,274 70,602 48 "667,191 1,307,934 6.1 153,496 5,802 991,118 4,136,480 2.4 39.0 
106 9,414 46,302 74 512,502 1,059,837 5.9 26,766 80,618 793,534 1,995,314 4.6 36.5 
89 24,634 164,622 55 5,446,747 11,942,231 5.5 455,247 983,899 10,372,834 24,489,837 4.9 29.5 
30 26,583 449, 203 22 4,343,978 8,902,567 5.9 107,608 489,896 7,148, "313 18,050,675 4.7 36.0 
16,828 90,968 68 259,450 2,159,206 ie - «saueaes 92,923 "875,183 4,772,162 3.1 35.5 
is 8,716 16,925 188 304,068 513,348 74 61,349 29,793 674,219 1,048,700 7a IRS 
11,444 27,290 152 283,473 800,500 4.2 29,146 30,452 853,688 1,725,281 5.7 38.5 
81 5,077 7,706 240 115,513 131,019 10.5 01 1,230 133,956 254,484 6.2 46.0 
39 38,982 163,367 87 1 ,436, 293 4,245,247 4.0 48,819 424,441 2,915,138 8,048,754 4.3 30.0 
1,328 35,472 14 a "406, 577 6,128,976 2.8 95,884 338,322 2,095,245 12, 162,480 2.0 25.0 
717 Seaaeie © neues » B "330 "480 1,850,247 ... 24,446 133,292 2,939,458 4,014,906 ee 
3,157 5,767 200 62,350 étpnehem cae 1,567 3,488 131,096 101,643 Saar 
— 2,815 10,834 96 78,348 124,970 r 3,915 9,540 128,930 345,636 4.4 40.0 
t 7,428 18,662 145 12,055 , 33.2 1,765 55,726 417,174 368,292 9.3 28.2 
5,322 29,827 65 243,854 621,809 4.7 27,906 25,250 568,262 1,148,691 eee 
4B 10,622 38,306 100 1,143,767 1,592,908 8.6 31,363 44,058 1,531,511 2,889,907 6.3 49.5 
14,778 302,846 18 1,924,217 9,171,455 Sees: SWeeten., <seiaan 4,185,182 20, 674,455 2.4 30.0 
15,020 34, 256 158 1,219,973 743,282 19.5 90,407 19,673 1,601,745 1,513,276 12.0 36.0 
38 5,203 9/118 210 134,291 52,304 hoe! 61 1,628 152,414 135,657 13.5 40.8 
12,769 33,492 140 457,151 1,026,068 Oe 2 54,822 946,045 1,711,027 6.6 47.0 
ij ,959 44,021 74 406,742 0,664 72 12,059 19,804 572,869 1,336,361 5.0 2.0 . 
20 2,806 11,958 86 51,620 133,155 4.6 1,479 6,756 71,951 442,636 1.9 +5.0 
45 27,381 88,285 112 1,204,090 1,691 "406 8.5 78,433 80,978 2,194,144 4,461,475 5.7 35.0 
23, 765 A a? YY re ae 46,682 398,577 ee ae tn. eae 
ee rier ey errr ee 47,337 See Se | Kamas 11,699 124,123 348,845 7.2 24.0 
939 15,885 92,460 62 522,098 2,546,900 2.5 30,527 68,142 1,093,500 4,123,602 3.2 29.5 
"3 11,130 24,972 163 292,883 321,053 11.0 16,596 554 438,104 700,412 7.2 47.2 
18,433 716,975 10 5,133,454 13,237,788 4.7 292,586 976,874 8,109,687 26,336,576 3.5 14.0 
1,667 67,095 90 1,138,299 4,186,921 3.2 35,829 335,949 1,627,667 6,506,022 2.9 5.0 
16, a ee ‘ So stp a a . cease 1,572,618 ona ae. “kaa 
seins  Seeanns P 103,658 128,064 9.7 5,176 13,492 244,819 219,310 13.1 47.5 
290 5,416 30,688 64 161,363 354,414 5.5 6,850 48,512 355,502 819,085 5.1 26.2 
26,991 242,134 40 = =# 1,740,773 5,728,889 3.7 117,515 11,449 3,067,977 11,103,406 3.2 27.5 
1,046 2,7 138 645,998 3,578,191 2.2 »369 96,922 63,162 3; 064,698 1.5 28.5 
41 1,355 11,254 dt 78,974 SB ee rere 100,475 196,707 Oe ws 
56, 976 480, 355 43 4,569,871 6,075,388 9.0 251,586 697,203 9,244,933 14,184,521 7H 325 
Sides, ooaenaee : 1,079,952 Dee. SE Sivisissece 6eeeees 1,633,133 2,870,143 6.8 27.5 
33 7,881 49,718 58 Lk Bee. 2. Se o ee 72,899 1,014,875 2,215,868 5.5 27.0 
28,238 137,185 75 1,783,025 2,341,409 9.1 39,246 205,424 3,268,864 5,944,543 GH sce 
5,729 5,419 380 60,917 Vf. 2 a - re 95,371 151,911 Te 8. 
1,000 7,854 46 142,015 67, "203 Se) Séiwakes § Keseewes 155,726 261,817 7.1 38.0 
9 Le eer nate LROREED  wacarces os ter i: eee rie ee 
20,726 108,000 70 = 2,239,447 14,538,654 Re essen 1,133,748 7,605,376 24,943,860 3.6 26.0 
7,048 42,395 61 460,621 878,990 6.3 8,674 30,756 575,166 1,909,534 3.6 33.5 
ie 5,740 7,356 28 239,919 251,040 11.4 2,786 ’ 321,635 447,906 85 ... 
Ol 2,906 3,269 325 120,712 177,681 8.2 21, 043 14,267 133,251 Lp 2 a > eer 
Bikcscecee sg arelaie Blane —- 738,324 1,536,076 5.8 eae éaicecaeatate 1,488,415 3,339,846 eae 
ae | re woe seagieigete Mes eelmesiens  Snreaiane naan 537 1,650 119,648 549 13.5 12.0 
"99 3,745 6,698 201 80,597 99,223 9.8 8,154 1,074 136,088 273,775 5.6 31.0 
37 19,175 228,913 31 1,075,913 3,199,590 4.0 331,277 1,010,414 2,799,786 7,513,371 4.0 54.5 
. 8,310 572,553 5 4,891,040 9,430,298 6.3 98,469 443,356 7,756,783 18,804,775 4.8 9.5 
ie ee ae ee ee ER arr ree <r e eS eee ae Race 
64 11,784 28,97 149 53,454 Biiaee) Ste AGksases seen sues 313,028 675,668 2.4 48.5 
43,115 308,955 51 6,444,908 8,553,396 9.0 224,560 481,214 10,260,590 17,050,878 7.0 24.5 
7 4,046 5,464 269 362,150 09,619 10.6 31,769 8,15 03,711 44,131 8.3 48.0 
9 65,946 2,420,022 9 19,830,272 75,049,252 $.2 2,232,123 3,155,910 31,774,444 110,120,834 3.4 29.2 
ss 9,150 09,044 30 716,367 i 261, 872 3.8 95,1 7,988 2,136,813 6,982,494 3.5 31.0 
2,713 4,437 220 83,231 67,182 Me -téskeesas ‘sewaewes 101,253 157,750 7.7. 16.0 
3,545 21,548 60 56,587 134,828 5.0 5,000 21,914 40, 539 443,244 3.1 42.6 
19 3,408 2,805 445 123,501 73,385 Mee Kawsouaien  -seikieateis 152 "491 207,657 8.8 0 
42,654 371,687 42 4,130,482 10, 880, 086 4.5 319,771 54,377 5,814,921 18,304,687 3.6 30.5 
ok || ee re ictaet 751,295 ee ME. Saat 2oevense 45,575 1,969,326 6.1 33.5 
aid ee ee ye eee as SS ere 522,854 qutnhe-s.4¢ wae nite 
37 Cebhtieee, — gues 2,958,934 5,661,003 Re <s.tuecem spammieie 4,446,081 11,861,821 4.4 30.0 
30 14,837 50,861 106 1,170,543 1,397,708 10.0 11,999 215,828 3,284,473 2,691,862 14.5 55.2 
38 26,921 141,166 51 1,929,061 5,258,250 4.4 81,361 611,513 3,769,619 10,726,443 4.1 7.5 
3 69,095 381,218 66 4,005,468 6,808,683 7.1 191,366 1,298,711 6,810,220 21,879,889 3.6 25.0 
7 66,873 501,995 48 6,823,817 15,873,064 5.1 846,541 973 24,516,357 35,202,211 5.0 33.0 
6,217 29,024 78 260,617 790,488 4.0 8,399 17, 032 "485,697 1,400,131 4.1 24.0 
Pa eee 5,620 156,944 461,967 4.0 See Seams 275,969 603,303 5.1 3.0 
57,286 133,717 156 3,086,371 6,747,500 5.3 79,080 405,507 5,922,185 11,493,682 6.1 32.9 
137 2,984 3,769 282 130,226 _ 58,058 26.8 1,254 5,675 148,975 179,572 9.8 15.8 
95,687 419,905 84 7,698,875 15,812,509 5.8 214,510 1,400,710 iS; _~ 039 33,394,206 5.6 23.0 
: 1,000 3,770 97 151,090 60,620 30.0 1,637 4,005 ,096 356 18.5 51.4 
ps Corewnhy  Sunehene SINE cosnsuas es ahead “pak 1.989254 a a> Kaen 
24,223 394,441 22 1,737,799 4,012,906 5.2 28,980 453,495 4,170,760 8, 520,022 ere 
ee ee Oe posses cee 1,162,958 1,653,783 8.4 87,881 190,956 1,728,549 3,384,648 5.8 30.0 
7,758 56,182 50 436,316 1,507,611 Me Latenecee Sencsmlee 766,502 2,497,004 a7 6330 
1,081 1,433 280 29,744 WG FE Ovstucncd oa: ¥elere 53,865 101,274 6.3 32.0 
= 41 805 18 18, "566 74,856 3.0 232 300 44,172 164 "976 3.1 54.0 
1 or aeninnesan: _— —— poten 4 — 
5 $1.635, 528 $14,794,250  40$152,572,029$413,762,408 4.4 $9,599,896 $26,039,643 $294,239,988$778,644,522 4.5 
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Chart Showing the Amount of Materials and Supplies On Hand 
Per Mile of Road Owned from 1890 to 1931, Inclusive, with 
an Adjustment for the Period from 1914 to 1931, Based on 
Estimated Changes in the Average Price of Railway Material 


expense issued to closed accounts, and to explain any 
substantial deviations from this outline. 


Reductions Prevalent 


A feature of the trend of inventories during 1931 
and the first quarter of 1932 is that practically all of 
the roads effected reductions in their total balances of 
supplies, ranging from 1 per cent to 47.5 per cent. The 
reduction in balances on those roads which reduced 
their inventories totaled approximately $71,000,000 as 
compared with total increases of approximately $2,000,- 
000 for all other Class I roads. There were 24 railroads 
which effected reductions of $1,000,000 or more in their 
total stocks in 1931, as compared with those reported 
at the close of the previous year. The largest reduction 
was $7,024,000, or 24 per cent, reported by the Santa 
Fe, while other roads showing large book-value reduc- 
tions included the New York Central with a reduction 
of $4,619,000, or 11.5 per cent; the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, $2,719,000 or 19.3 per cent; the Great 
Northern, $2,306,000 or 23.8 per cent; the Norfolk & 
Western, $2,155,000 or 29.1 per cent; and the Chicago, 
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Chart Showing the Relation of Inventories to Railway Operating 
Expenses and Operating Revenues from 1890 to 1931, Inclusive, 
Unadjusted for Changes in Prices of Labor and Materials 


May 7, 1932 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, $2,178,000 or 17.2 per 
cent. A correspondingly large reduction was effected 
on the Southern Pacific, but this was reduced by the in- 
clusion of several million dollars of coal held in reserve. 
Only five roads of more than 90 showed increases in 
miscellaneous materials, and only 12 roads showed in- 
creases in their fuel balances. There were more than 
20 roads, however, which had increases in the stocks 
of rail and ties. 


Supply Ratios Improve 


The ratio which each road’s total book value of ma- 
terials and supplies bears to its annual operating ex- 
penses is not universally accepted as a basis for measur- 
ing railway supply operations. Within reasonable limits, 
however, the material which a railroad uses and carries 
bears a close relationship to its expenses of operation. 
The index, moreover, has the virtue of reflecting official 
corporation statements; and is one index available for 
all railroads. 

The compilations show that the materials and supplies 
reported by the railroads last year ranged from 4.5 per 
cent of annual operating expenses to 37.5 per cent, and 
averaged 8.6 per cent, with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Erie and the Alton roads leading the list 
of roads having 1,000 miles or more of lines, with bal- 
ances at the close of 1931 representing 4:5, 5.6 and 5.8 





Table 1!V—Materials and Supplies, Other Class | Roads* 


Tota) Reducticn Per Ratio to 

On Hand from Cent Op. Exp. 
Road 1931 1930 Red. 1931 
Bessemer & Lake Erie ..... $869,266 $+-234,054 +-37.0 13.2 
Denver & Salt Lake........ 291,807 58,094 16.6 22.2 
Duluth, Miss. & North. .... 1,407,397 331,676 18.8 16.1 
Duluth, Winn. & Pacific... 330,984 34,140 9.5 5.9 
Lehigh & Hudson River .... 81,511 22,115 21.5 $.7 
Midland Valley Lines ...... 254,604 +-35,274 + 16.0 9.8 
New York Central Lines. ..35,806,219 4,619,483 11.5 10.9 
New York, Ont. & Western 865,092 207,874 19.3 10.4 

St. Jo. & Grand Island .... 184,248 134,199 42.1 z 
San Diego & Arizona ...... 133,524 4,003 ae 18.9 
Spokane International ...... 107,262 16,057 13.2 16.1 
Teens & PECK 26sec cccce 3,638,502 866,386 19.5 17.5 
Western Pacific ..........:. 2,097,905 717,873 10.3 25.4 
* Detailed classification of inventories not available. 





per cent of operating expenses, respectively. Of more 
than 100 roads for which figures have been computed, 
there were 33 whose ratios were below 10 per cent and 
approximately the same number whose ratios for 1931 
were lower than for 1930. The 1931 ratios showed in- 
creases, however, in many cases. One of the charts 
shows the ratio which inventories of all roads bore to 
operating expenses and operating revenues each year 
since 1890, unadjusted for labor and material prices. 


Turnover Slow 


The divisions of the total balance and a determination 
of a turnover figure have again been made this year in 
recognition of the fact that stocks of fuel, rail and ties 
profoundly affect the total book balance of supplies and 
are not necessarily regulated under the same policies or 
handled in their entirety by the department responsible 
for the common materials. A study of stocks on a 
turnover basis, while not free from misleading possi- 
bilities, is favored by railway storekeepers as an index 
of stores control. The days’ or months’ supply was de- 
termined by assuming that the supplies reported on hand 
at the close of the year represent the average monthly 
supply balance and that one-twelfth of the value of the 
material reported used represents an average month’s 
consumption. The use of this index is particularly lim- 
ited in connection with ties and rail, which are likely to 
be in process of accumulation at the close of the year 
and are not subject to uniform consumption. 

The table shows a considerable range in the days’ or 
months’ supply of stocks on hand at the close of the 
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year and, in general, shows increases in the amount of 
stock on hand in relation to the previous year’s con- 
sumption, reflecting clearly the inability of supply forces 
to dispose of large accumulations of materials which 
had been secured for work subsequently curtailed as an 
incident of the declining earnings of the road, or to dis- 
pose of accumulations of inactive stock in the face of 
reduced consumption. In the case of ties and rail, the 
reduced turnover also reflects in some instances the dis- 
inclination of the management to reduce the supplies on 
hand below a certain minimum required for seasoning 
or for programs of work in immediate prospect. While 
the figures show many roads carrying considerably more 
than a year’s supply of rail and ties, when measured by 
last year’s consumption, the volume is not so large but 
that appreciable increases of tie and rail renewals would 
quickly absorb the inventory. 


Scrap Piles Grow 


The largest proportional increase in inventories oc- 
curred in the case of unsold scrap and retired equip- 
ment awaiting dismantling. While the figures show that 
many railroads are still disposing of their accumulations 
of scrap currently, they also show many roads with 
large volumes of scrap unsold incident to the policy 
adopted in the past year to an increasing extent on the 
part of several roads to hold their scrap for higher mar- 
ket prices. In keeping with this policy, several roads 
show accumulations of scrap on hand at the end of 1931 
representing several months’ production, while the 
average volume of unsold scrap on all the railroads rep- 
resented approximately 28 per cent of the production 
in 1930. 

Further comparisons between the inventories and also 
the value of materials consumed in 1931 and 1930 can 
be made by referring to the tables covering supply con- 
ditions in 1930, published in the Railway Age of May 
19, 1931. 7 


Government Calls 


for Improved Practice 


HREE train, accidents recently investigated by the 
T Bureau of: Safety of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission: have brought out operating conditions 
which lead the director of the Bureau to call for changes 
in operating practice, with a view to securing more com- 
plete safety. In all three cases the questions calling 
for consideratioti have to do with the activities of the 
signaling department. Abstracts of the reports on the 
three cases, one.in North Carolina, one in Tennessee 
and one in Indiana are given below: 

Clinchfield, Spruce Pine, N. C., February 7—South- 
bound passenger train No. 38, moving at about 25 or 30 
miles an hour, collided with-a northbound light engine, 
No. 734, moving at about the same speed. The pas- 
senger engine was demolished and the other one much 
damaged. The fireman of the passenger train was 
killed and five passengers, six employees and two other 
persons were injured. The men in charge of the north- 
bound train had overlooked the timetable schedule of 
the southbound, though this was the only first-class 
train for which they had to look out. Neither of the 
men could give any explanation. 

This is a crooked road and there are five or more 
trains each way every day and, in view of this collision, 
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and a previous one due to forgetfulness, the report calls 
upon the company to give careful consideration to the 
need for a block system. 

Southern, Peak, Tenn., March 1.—Eastbound freight 
train extra 1252, a short train, in which were three cars 
out of order and not having airbrakes, ran past the sta- 
tion where it should have met westbound freight No. 
153, and collided with the latter, wrecking both locomo- 
tives and doing much other damage. The fireman and 
a brakeman of the westbound train and the engineman 
of the eastbound were killed and three employees were 
injured. The order for the two trains to meet at Peak 
(superseding an earlier order making the meet at Heis- 
kell) had been received and fully understood by the 
men in charge of the eastbound train, but the engineman 
(who died of his injuries) failed to stop and the other 
men were too slow to detect his error and stop the train. 
Head brakeman Ellis and Fireman Bruce are blamed 
for allowing less important duties to interfere with 
proper observance of the train order. With the three 
defective cars at the rear of the train, this movement 
was unlawful because there was not sufficient and com- 
plete brake power, and the conductor could not apply 
the brakes at the rear end of the train; the report there- 
fore condemns the neglect to have the cars fitted with air 
piping before the train was started from Harriman, 
near which point the defective cars had been picked up 
from a wreck. 

The average daily number of trains over this line is 
21 or more, and in normal times the line is quite con- 
gested; and moreover the line has many curves, cuts 
and steep grades; so, therefore, the road is called upon 
to give serious consideration to the installation of an 
adequate block signal system at the earliest practicable 
time. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 2.—Northbound passenger train No. 30, moving 
at 12 or 15 miles an hour, was derailed at a facing point 
switch within the Massachusetts Avenue interlocking, 
and one of the cars fell against a locomotive of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, standing on a track adja- 
cent; 12 passengers and two employees were injured. 
The switch had been opened under the sixth car of the 
moving train, by unintentional action of the towerman; 
and it was possible to do this because the detector bar, 
which should have prevented such a movement, was not 
in good condition. The towerman could not have 
moved the switch under the train had he not ignored 
the rule forbidding him to put signals to stop, behind 
a preceding train, until after such a train had passed 
clear of the interlocking. The detector bar was found 
to have lost motion in its connections and to be % in. 
lower than it should have been. At this point the track 
of the C. I. & L. and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
connect, and the rails of the two companies are of dif- 
ferent sizes so that the detector bar has to be fitted to 
offset joints. 

Other switches in this plant have been protected by 
track circuits and the report calls for consideration to 
be given to the need for detector track-circuit locking at 
all of the switches. 

Witt1aAM A.. RIcE, engineman of train 68, held responsible 
for a callision resulting in the death of a passenger on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at New Haven, Conn., 
on July 3 last, and who was arrested and held on charges of 
manslaughter, has been set free. Rice was arraigned in City 
Court and the case later taken to the: Superior Court but it 
has been delayed by repeated postponements. Rice had served 
40 years with a good record. The case was dismissed by Judge 
Booth on April 28, on recommendation of the state’s attorney. 
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Conn Proposes Reforms in 
Fruit Distributing Methods 


PROPOSAL that the transcontinental railroads 
A revise the present method of distributing perish- 

able fruits and vegetables has been made by 
Donald D. Conn, formerly manager of public relations 
of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association and now managing director of the Calli- 
fornia Vineyardists Association and Fruit Industries, 
Ltd., in an exhaustive report on the condition of the 
California grape industry. Copies of the report were 
submitted to railroad executives throughout the coun- 
try and also to officers of the American Railway 
Association. While praising the railways for their 
present high standard of service, Mr. Conn described 
the present method of distributing perishables, includ- 
ing 30,000 to 40,000 cars of fresh grapes sold outside 
of California annually, as “a picture of utter con- 
fusion,” which he said could be remedied in large part 
if the railroads would take action. His principal pro- 
posals to the railroads were that perishable car diver- 
sion privileges between points of origin and destina- 
tion should be limited to three; that the carriers require 
prepaid freight on fruit shipments of less than U. S. 
No. 1 quality in order to keep low-grade products off 
the market; and that certificates of inspection be re- 
quired in bills of lading on grapes. 

Mr. Conn expressed the conclusion that the level of 
freight rates is only a secondary consideration with the 
perishable industry and that the primary need of the 
growers is not reduced rates but the maintenance of the 
present efficient transportation service. He pointed out 
that reduced rates in the past have benefited neither 
the producer nor the consumer, but have gone to the 
speculative buyer and helped create market surpluses. 
He suggested that the best interests of the producers, 
shippers, dealers and consumers, as well as of the rail- 
roads themselves, would be served by such transporta- 
tion restrictions as would help to keep low-quality 
perishables off the rails and would avoid the flooding 
of markets. The railroads would be benefited, he 
said, by preventing much of the present large deficits in 
unpaid freight bills. 

Abstracts’ from those portions of Mr. Conn’s report 
which deal with transportation conditions follow: 


Diversions 


It is recommended that freight tariffs be changed to allow 
not over three diversions of perishable products enroute from 
the point of production to the market. Unlimited diversion 
privileges make it impossible for distributors to control daily 
arrivals at a given market. Present provisions give indis- 
criminate shippers and speculators the opportunity to “tramp” 
cars from point to point—often thereby destroying otherwise 
stable markets. Such transportation privileges, as now per- 
mitted, constitute a wasteful and unnecessary practice. Per- 
ishable industries throughout the country can never be expected 
to bring about an orderly distribution of their products, if 
railroad regulations invite the opposite. 


Freight Charges 


This report does not advocate a reduction in freight charges. 
Freight rates are either reasonable or unreasonable, dependent 
upon two factors: The cost of service rendered, and what the 
traffic will bear. It has not been shown in the hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that freight rates on 
perishables generally are unreasonably high. Under present 
conditions our problem is to maintain efficient transportation, 
which is today threatened by the low earnings of the railroads. 

“What the traffic will bear” is dependent not alone upon 
the relative values of the commodity, but, in the case of 
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grapes, upon internal industry control by which distribution 
can be regulated and orderly marketing brought. about, As 
yet, no such thing exists in the relations between deciduous 
fruit shippers. It is also interesting to note that in spite of 
higher freight rates in 1931, prices received on table grapes 
were substantially above the level of returns during 1928, 
when freight rates were lower. While supply was short in 
1931, the freight rates were nevertheless higher, indicating 
that the law of supply and demand is by far a more con- 
trolling factor than the cost of transportation. 

It is probable that even a drastic reduction in freight 
charges would not result in improved returns to the growers, 
as long as present disorganized control of fresh marketing 
continues. More likely would it result in passing the re- 
duction in freight charges on to the speculative buyer. It is 
even doubtful whether the consumer would receive much 
benefit in a reduced price for the product unless and until 
the distribution at markets is more efficiently conducted. If 
shippers can once embrace a large percentage of the total 
tonnage of various fruits and vegetables under a centralized 
distribution control, where market values can be measured 
in the light of the supply offered currently—in that event 
a reduction in freight charges would unquestionably become 
a direct benefit to the producer. There is nothing to be 
gained by reducing the revenues of the carrier, unless it can 
be shown that the grower or consttmer will receive the benefit. 


Car Service 


Car service and car supply have been adequate since 1927. 
A study of this problem emphasizes the fact that transpor- 
tation of California fruits and vegetables has been more de- 
pendent upon the movement of equipment and availability of 
facilities, than upon the actual number of refrigerator cars 
in service. Car distribution should be rateable, as provided 
for in the so-called Grape Car Plan, for example. The 
(present carrier investment in refrigerator cars is probably 
too large. Through the continued work of the American 
Railway Association and the regional advisory board, greater 
utilization of existing car supply is possible. 


Prepaid Freight Charges 


Railroads should properly protect their freight charges, 
and this right is enjoyed upon their own initiative. By doing 
so they may, at the same time, materially assist the fruit 
industry by requiring the prepayment of freight charges on 
any quality of fruit less than a U. S. No. 1 standard. Such a 
regulation would immediately force the use of federal-state 
inspection service on all cars of fresh fruit, a very necessary 
industry requirement. Tariffs might be so adjusted that they 
would require copies of inspection certificates as part of the 
bill of lading. So-called U. S. No. 1 grade, or better quality 
grapes, should be accepted under the regular shippers’ bond. 
Upon lesser grades of fruit, the value of which is substantially 
less, and usually very uncertain, freight charges should be 
prepaid. 

When analyzing this recommendation, it might be rejoined 
that a railroad regulation is proposed for the purpose of 
adjusting a distribution practice within the industry. It could 
be submitted that such matters rest entirely with growers and 
shippers. However, it is difficult to find a railroad regulation, 
applicable to the movement of any product, which does not in 
some way actually regulate the distribution of the commodity 
and limit the functions of the industry which produces it. The 
flow of grain to primary markets is permitted through various 
channels because of milling-in-transit privileges. The location 
and activities of our flour mills are in part fixed by railroad 
regulations. Transit privileges on lumber govern the destiny 
of the many units engaged in that industry. It is diffftult 
to differentiate between the province of a railroad regulation, 
and the rights or obligations of an industry practice. The 
recommendation submitted would not only benefit the carriers, 
but would be of inestimable value to the producers. 


MONTGOMERY TERMINAL Sets A Recorp.—The Montgomery 
(Ala.) terminal, which serves the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Atlanta & West Point, the Central of Georgia, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Mobile & Ohio, 
established a record for yard damage or damage to equip- 
ment during the three months of December, January and 
February, when 269,093 cars passed through the terminal with 
damage to only 2 cars. The record is strengthened further 
by the fact that the total damage was $29.27, or $20.30 on 
one car and $8.97 onthe other. 
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Charles H. Ewing Elected President of 


Reading Company 


Vice-president for past fifteen years chosen 


to succeed Agnew T. Dice 


vice-president of the 

Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Company from De- 
cember 1, 1917, to January 1, 
1924, and since that date vice- 
president of its successor, the 
Reading Company, was unani- 
mously elected president of the 
latter at a meeting of the board 
of directors held at the Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Thursday, April 28. Mr. Ewing 
succeeds the late Agnew 
Thomson Dice, who had served 
as executive head of the various 
properties now controlled by 
the Reading Company for 16 
years, and whose sudden death, 
as a result of a heart attack on 
March 25, was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 2. 

Other executive changes 
effected by the directors of the 
Reading Company, and noted in 
the Railway Age of April 30 as 
coincident with Mr. Ewing’s 
election to the presidency, in- 
cluded the appointment of Ed- 
ward W. Scheer, formerly gen- 
eral manager, Eastern lines, 
Baltimore & Ohio, as vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operation and maintenance, and a 
change in the title of Edgar D. Hilleary from vice- 
president in charge of freight traffic to vice-president in 
charge of traffic. At the same time, Irénée du Pont, 
chairman of the finance committee of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del., and C. Steven- 
son Newhall, executive vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, were elected directors to fill 
vacancies in the board caused by the deaths of Messrs. 
Dice and Samuel M. Curwen, former president of the 
J. G. Brill Company. 

It is particularly fitting that Mr. Ewing should have 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Dice as president of the 
Reading Company, for the careers of the two men have 
not only been strikingly similar, but have also been 
closely related. Mr. Ewing has spent a total of approx- 
imately 38 years with the Reading, while Mr. Dice, at 
the time of his death, had been connected with that com- 
pany for substantially the same period. Each man 
Served for several years as superintendent of the Atlan- 
tic City Railroad, a Reading subsidiary; and each, like- 
wise, advanced successively through the positions of 
general superintendent, general manager and vice-presi- 
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dent of the Philadelphia & 
Reading to the presidency of 
the Reading Company. Mr. 
Ewing was, moreover, closely 
associated with Mr. Dice 
throughout the latter’s entire 
term as president; first as gen- 
eral manager and subsequently 
as vice-president he played an 
important part in carrying out 
the various programs which 
have distinguished Reading 
policy in recent years—physical 
improvement, electrification, 
inauguration of highway opera- 
tions and maintenance of em- 
ployment during times of de- 
pression. 

As a result of these policies, 
in the development of which he 
himself has been so vital a fac- 
tor, Mr. Ewing now assumes 
leadership of a closely-knit, 
well-organized railway property, 
serving a highly-industrialized 
territory, and in an excellent 
position to handle efficient- 
ly and advantageously the in- 
crease in traffic which is sure to 
follow any improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions. Like 
other railway executives, he 
will be faced with the problem of meeting formidable 
competition from newer forms of transport; but as head 
of a system which is already recognized as a leader in 
electrification and in co-ordinated highway operations, 
with extension of these services already under way, he 
is in an exceptionally favorable position to combat such 
external competition. 


Charles H. Ewing 


Charles H. Ewing was born at Pottstown, Pa., on 
May 28, 1866, and was educated in the Pottstown high 
school and by private tutoring in civil engineering. He 
began his railroad career on August 1, 1883, with the 
Philadelphia & Reading (now Reading Company), serv- 
ing first as rodman and subsequently as assistant engi- 
neer and supervisor. On November 1, 1892, he became 
connected with the Central New England (now included 
in the New York, New Haven & Hartford), remaining 
with that company in the positions of division engineer 
and chief engincer for nearly 10 years before returning, 
on August 1, 1902, to the Philadelphia & Reading. Until 
June 1, 1905, he was division engineer, and from then 
until October 15, 1910, engineer maintenance of way of 
that road. On the latter date he was appointed super- 
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intendent of the Atlantic City Railroad, being promoted 
to general superintendent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
on January 1, 1913. 

When Mr. Dice was elected president of that road 
on March 15, 1916, Mr. Ewing was appointed general 
manager, and, on December 1, 1917, he was further 
advanced to vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance. Except for the war period (June 15, 
1918, to February 28, 1920), when he served as federal 
manager of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of 
New Jersey and the Staten Island Rapid Transit, Mr. 
Ewing continued as vice-president of the P. & R. until 
its absorption by the present Reading Company on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924. He was then elected to the same position 
with the latter company, and remained in that capacity 
until his recent election to its presidency. Mr. Ewing 
is a member of the General Committee, Transportation 
Division, American Railway Association; of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Bureau of Information, Eastern Rail- 
ways; and of the Executive Committee, Bureau of 
I-xplosives. 


Railroad Bills Combined 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
NY remaining prospects for a repeal of the re- 
A capture provisions of the interstate commerce act 
at this session of Congress have become consid- 
erably involved as the result of the action of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce on April 
28. After the committee had reached a final agreement 
on April 27 on the bill to revise Section 15a and the so- 
called “holding company” bill, they were reintroduced 
in the revised form by Chairman Rayburn of the com- 
mittee as H. R. 11642 and H. R. 11643, respectively, 
and the committee met on the following day to vote on 
its favorable report to the House on the revised bills. 
Instead of doing so, however, it decided to combine the 
two bills into one, which Chairman Rayburn later in 
the day introduced as H. R. 11677 and which was ex- 
pected to be reported some time this week. 
There had been numerous reports throughout the con- 


sideration of the two bills, on which separate hearings: 


were held, that they might be combined, but it was sup- 
posed that this question had been settled when the new 
bills were introduced separately. 

H. R. 11677 therefore represents a rather sizable bill, 
proposing not only to repeal the rate-making and recap- 
ture provision of Section 15a and to modify the valua- 
tion provisions in Section 19a, but also. to revamp the 
consolidation provisions of Section 5, thus vitally affect- 
ing the most important features of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 as well as the 1913 valuation law. 

The combination of the holding company-consolida- 
tion bill with the rate-making recapture bill is under- 
stood to have been decided upon on the theory that the 
proposed regulation to some extent of the transactions 
of holding companies would serve as a sugar-coat to 
attract votes from among those who are reluctant to 
repeal recapture. On the other hand the combination 
of the two bills makes the result much less satisfactory 
to many of the railways. What is left as a substitute 
for the fair return rule of Section 15a, a mere direction 
to the commission as to certain general factors to con- 
sider in rate-making, represents far less than had been 
asked by the Association of Railway Executives or even 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the various 
other organizations that had supported H. R. 7117. It 
is understood that none of them have regarded this in- 
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crease in the “flexibility” of the rate-making rule as 
sufficient cause to induce them to oppose the bill as a 
whole, so long as it includes retroactive repeal of recap- 
ture, but the holding company bill still includes features 
which were bitterly opposed by Col. A. P. Thom, as well 
as some opposed by the Pennsylvania and the Van 
Sweringen interests, although the objectionable retro- 
active provisions authorizing the commission to require 
the divestiture of security holdings have been eliminated, 

Probably, however, there will be time for much more 

water over the dam before the bill becomes a law, as 
Congress is hoping to leave Washington in another 
month for a very serious job of fence-building back 
home and at this writing is only half through its work 
on the economy, revenue, and appropriation bills which 
is getting into a more chaotic condition every day. 
. It is possible that what might almost be called the 
Transportation Act of 1933 or 1934, will be passed by 
the House at this session but no one seems to expect 
that it would receive any sympathetic attention in Sen- 
ator Couzens’ committee on interstate commerce without 
an opportunity for another painstaking explanation of 
the purposes at another series of hearings. Senator 
Couzens and many others would like to give the com- 
mission some jurisdiction over holding companies but 
probably would prefer a more drastic bill than that 
formulated by the House committee, and it would doubt- 
less require some arguments directed especially to them 
to sell them the idea of recapture repeal. 

Senators could easily have obtained copies of the 
hearings before the House committee but none of them 
have experienced any shortage of reading matter re- 
cently, when their correspondence from constituents 
relating to taxation and government economy has 
reached such proportions that many of them have de- 
clared it necessary to make blanket acknowledgements 
through the “Congressional Record.” 

It is true that the “holding company” provisions of 
the bill include some features long sought by the rail- 
ways, such as specific provision for consolidation or 
unification in any form, but the objection is that the 
bill is based throughout upon the condition that such 
acquisitions shall be in harmony with the consolidation 
plan of the commission, which is thus given a new im- 
portance, and the bill would repeal paragraph 2 of Sec- 
tion 5 under which the commission has heretofore au- 
thorized acquisition of control. 

The Association of Railway Executives had hoped 
to urge at the first opportunity a revision of the con- 
solidation law which would omit all reference to the 
plan but if the present bill should be enacted it might be 
a long time before Congress could be induced to re-open 
its consideration of the subject. 

No attempt is made in the bill as it now stands to give 
the Commission power to require the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, the Pennsylvania Company or any of the Van 
Sweringen companies to disgorge any of the railroad 
stocks they have acquired and the bill even provides for 
additional acquisitions by holding companies subject to 
the commission’s approval. If the commission should 
approve the four-system plan on which arguments were 
concluded before it last week no great changes would 
be required by the passage of such a bill, and probably 
such action by the commission before the bill was passed 
would remove much of the occasion for it, but if the 
commission should not approve the plan the bill would 
provide a way to keep the holding companies from seek- 
ing to exercise control in such a way as to interfere with 
the carrying out of the commission’s plan by authorizing 
the commission to restrict the exercise of voting power 
for that purpose. 
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Carriers Submit Detailed Grain 


Rate Schedule 


Hearing at Chicago prolonged because of extensive cross-examination 
by milling and agricultural interests 


rate hearings of asking for percentage increases, 

the western railways as in the western class-rate 
case submitted an entirely new schedule of grain rates 
on April 27 at the hearing before Examiners Arthur R. 
Mackley and George J. Hall of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which reopened at Chicago on April 20. 
While the carriers were prepared to present all their 
testimony before April 27, extensive cross-examination 
of witnesses by milling and agricultural interests pro- 
longed the hearing until May 4. 

The proposed plan for local and proportional rates in 
western trunk line and southwestern territories was pre- 
sented by J. H. Cherry, a member of the standing rate 
committee of the Western Trunk Line committee, and 
was supported by a 48-page exhibit. The basis upon 
which the rates are made is a departure from the usual 
method of rate-making in that the same rates apply on 
both wheat and the coarse grains and in that the present 
relationship between primary and terminal markets is 
not maintained in all instances. In the establishment of 
the proposed rates, the rate combinations through the 
primary markets govern, the inbound rates from country 
points to the market being controlled by distance, and 
the outbound rates from the markets being fixed with a 
principal regard for right relationship and in conse- 
quence with some disregard of absolute distance. The 
principles underlying the proposed plan were, in general, 
laid down by the commission in its original decision in 
the I.C.C. 17000-Part 7 case, but the level of the rates 
proposed is higher than that prescribed by the commis- 
sion in that decision. Commodity groupings are as pub- 
lished in Boyd’s Tariff No. 220, issued in compliance 
With the commission’s original decision, while transit 
privilege is subject to Boyd’s Tariff No. 221-A, also 
published in compliance with the commission’s original 
decision. Among the principles on which the rates are 
fixed is the restriction of transit privileges to eliminate 
abuse. 


[D) rate earings of the usual practice followed in 


Proposed Scale Higher 


The scale of the rates proposed from the origins west 
of the Missouri river and the Twin Cities is on a higher 
level than that of the scale proposed in western trunk 
line territory on and east of the Missouri river from 
Kansas City to Sioux City and thence by way of the line 
of the Great Northern through St. Paul, Minn., to 
Duluth. The proposed plan contemplates an equaliza- 
tion from Omaha, Kansas City and other southwestern 
Missouri River markets not only to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, but also to the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line and to points in the southeast and the Caro- 
linas. To the so-called lower Mississippi Valley points, 
such as Memphis and New Orleans, it is contemplated 
that the rates from Omaha shall be three cents in excess 
of those from the southwestern Missouri River markets, 
While to the destination territory west of that controlled 
by the lower Mississippi Valley adjustment, the rates 
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from Omaha are higher than those from Kansas City by 
the amount of the proportional rate proposed for appli- 
cation between Omaha and Kansas City, namely, 6% 
cents. 

The inter-market proportional rates of the carriers’ 
proposed plan are as follows: 


e: From 
To. Kansas City Omaha Sioux City 
ee i s: ) ee 13%c 15t%4c 1914 ~ 
mt. Boule CHCyYORA): ....42..66 620%. a 13% 17% 
Sy a A eee 15% 15% 17 
RUINED Since sty nisetees Oshima aqsrarsei ae 17% 173 17 
SE ae ne eee 171% 15 11 
I IO a oociatatnaliacnigice ok pions 6% ba 
I i celecctare enn) clavate sauere aloe aieiardceints 24 21% 17¥ 
oe ee nee + 6% 10!’ 
a ee ae ee eee 10% 4 
From 
_ To Minneapolis Duluth 

So ES Cee TEE ee ee Pee ee 13c 13c 
SI ssa! tnt ere! rida aig 0 weiG)-a'eiSorweratborate-a! aN mie lacs -<)eue 13 1914 
MNT 65 oo sas os ohio pare We sa ces alne asian eles 15 21! 

SER aint ciar 1 Ue a mredy tues iseesmeta eae 171 24 
RN ta tasers anne reracPeas lo GS aha ies Gee a 20 261 
I re a catia acct ereva Giaieroxpra cai eeu amas 20 614 
SIE arate cc Sez an torso ne bara wecaliparae'a lei <4 a aisle 6% es 
PI 5 orb issihchs Ale neiale <Caaewicreih- RO his sees a 6% 


The equitableness of the proportional rates proposed 
by the carriers in lieu of rates which break on the pri- 
mary markets was demonstrated in the cross-examina- 
tion which did not attack the proposals or support the 
present rates. The discussion which developed follow- 
ing Mr. Cherry’s presentation concerned transit and its 
relation to proportional rates and indicated a desire to 
maintain transit. During this discussion, Examiner 
Mackley asked that some consideration on the part of 
markets be given to the possibility of eliminating transit 
if proportional rates were not deemed advisable. While 
the cross-examination did not weaken the carriers’ pro- 
posal, an attempt was made to show that every railroad 
involved did not agree with the plan in every detail. 


Additional Proposals Made by Other Carriers 


While the proposed rates were submitted for all west- 
ern trunk line carriers, individual railroads and the 
transcontinental carriers made additional proposals. The 
transcontinental lines favored higher rate levels in inter- 
mountain territory than in western trunk line territory, 
proposing that the level in inter-mountain territory be 
from 120 per cent to 150 per cent of the level in the 
western trunk line territory. ‘At the same time they 
favored the present relationship between rates from 
Colorado and Montana to points in California. In sup- 
port of the contention that a higher level of rates should 
obtain in the inter-mountain territory, Clarence E. Day, 
an engineer on the vice-president’s staff of the Southern 
Pacific, introduced a study of the relative costs of han- 
dling freight in carload lots in mountain Pacific terri- 
tory, aS compared with similar costs in western trunk 
line territory, which showed that the costs in the former 
territory were 31.3 per cent higher than in the latter ter- 
ritory. The total cost was shown to be $145.70 per 
carload on the lines in the mountain-Pacific territory, as 
compared with $110.98 per carload on the lines in the 
western trunk line territory. 
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The Toledo, Peoria & Western introduced E. B. Hill, 
assistant general freight agent, as a witness to contend 
that the Peoria gateway should have rates on a parity 
with St. Louis and Chicago on traffic originating on the 
Missouri river. A. W. Demyster, assistant chief of the 
tariff bureau of the Green Bay & Western, presented 
his road’s desire to secure transit at Green Bay, Wis., 
so that this road might participate in additional traffic. 
He favored rates breaking over the primary markets and 
a combination on primary markets rather than on mar- 
kets on a prescribed route. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, through its wit- 
ness, C. A. Hoffelder, assistant general freight agent, 
supported the proposed proportional rates and directed 
attention to the effect of the rates prescribed by the 
commission. His exhibit showed that of the 5,594 cars 
of grain and grain products moving by way of the Bur- 
lington during September and November, 1930, from 
and by way of primary markets, 72 per cent moved at 
proportional rates and 28 per cent at balances. Mr. 
Hoffelder stated that because of the sparsity of traffic, 
rates on grain and grain products cannot be reduced if 
the railroads are to receive adequate revenue. Rates on 
other commodities cannot be increased enough to ma- 
terially affect revenue because of the conditions facing 
the industries associated with the commodities classed 
as products of mines, products of forests and manu- 
facturers and miscellaneous. He also testified that 
while revenue tons handled one mile declined after 
reaching a peak in 1918, the carriers were unable to re- 
duce the facilities required to develop to furnish the 
service demanded of them. As an example cf increasing 
facilities to handle traffic, he cited the growth of the 
petroleum and petroleum products business which re- 
quire special cars that increase the empty car mileage. 
In 1931 the Burlington handled 2,561,842 tons of these 
commodities, as compared with 1,339,690 tons in 1916. 


Farmer Testimony Introduced 


On May 2 the presentation of evidence by the carriers 
was interrupted, when George Shafer, governor of 
North Dakota, was called to the stand to describe the 
conditions of farmers in that state. When asked by 
Examiner Mackley what percentage of the farmers are 
“well to do’, he divided the farmers of that state into 
three classes, including a class of about 9,000 families 
located in the area affected by the drought where the 
Red Cross gave aid, a second class in that area and in 
the remainder of the state that is able to “get along”’ 
and a third class that is quite prosperous. He said that 
had it not been for the drought in 1931, farmers could 
have kept up their payments on their farms and ma- 
chinery. 


Conclusion of Testimony 


After another agricultural witness, C. E. Hoff, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, testi- 
fied as an expert to show the condition of the farmer, 
A. B. Enoch, general attorney for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and in charge of the presentation of 
testimony for western railroads, as at the beginning 
of the hearing, objected to the introduction of testimony 
regarding the condition of farmers, arguing that the 
current plight of the farmer was not a standard to be 
used in establishing rates or fixing rate levels. He also 
contended that by admitting testimony regarding agri- 
cultural conditions as a factor in fixing rates, class dis- 
tinction was set up. The objections were overruled. 
Cross-examination of Mr. Hoff developed facts tending 
to raise some question as to his qualifications as an 
expert on the condition of the farmer and developed 
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some interesting data on the organization of the Farm- 
ers’ National Grain Corporation through the sale of 
stock to 28 smaller co-operative groups. 

The presentation of testimony by the carriers was 
concluded on May 4, after F. C. Furry, general freight 
agent of the Illinois Central, and W. F. Miller, freight 
auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
testified to show the number of cars of grain and grain 
products moving at proportional rates, in comparison 
with the number moving at balances. During the dis- 
cussion of testimony to be presented at subsequent hear- 
ings, R. S. Outlaw, commerce attorney of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, stated that the southwestern car- 
riers, feeling that the schedule of rates proposed by the 
carriers is based on too low a level, are attempting to 
work up a schedule of rates as an amendment to the 
schedule introduced by Mr. Cherry and will introduce 
the new schedule at a subsequent hearing. 


Rail Production 
Lowest Since 1896 


HE production of rails in the United States during 
1931, according to statistics prepared by the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute, totaled 1,157,751 gross 

tons, the smallest annual output since 1896. It compares 
with 1,873,233 tons in 1930 and 3,217,649 tons in 1926. 
In conformity with the trend of recent years, the great 





Production of Rails by Weight Per Yard, 1918-1931 


50 85 100 120 
Under 50 andless and less and less pounds Tctal 
Years pounds than85 thani100 thani120 andover gross tons 
1938 oes SR5,104 665,165 888,141 592,462 2,540,892 
1919 .... 263,803 495,577 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 
1920 .... 489,043 433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
1921 .... 211,568 214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
1922 .... 265,541 274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
BGS. cece Steere 300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
1924 .... 191,046 213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1925 .... 163,607 219,648 765,371 1,636,631 2,785,257 
1926 .... 197,260 256,287 797,662 1,966,440 3,217,649 
1927 «sce 163,856 173,257 539,445 1,314,424 617,524 2,806,486 
1928 .... 134,197 125,726 465,393 1,203,749 718,428 2,647,493 
1929 .cce 141,562 102,944 409,628 1,233,599 834,605 2,722,138 
TORU «ces See 81,299 267,879 835,496 592,933 1,873,233 
1931 .... 50,089 25,524 123,398 495,752 462,988 1,157,751 


Girder and high T rails for electric and street railways are included in 
the figures given. above. For recent years the tonnage was as follows: 
1923, 130,056; 1924, 85,533; 1925, 98,620; 1926, 116,374; 1927, 99,621; 
1928, 113,150; 1929, 109,678; 1930, 69,814; and 1931, 44,652 gross tons. 





bulk of the output, 958,740 tons, was in rails weighing 
100 lb. per yard and over, this tonnage representing 
82.8 per cent of the total, compared with 76.2 per 





Production ot Rails By Processes, Gross Tons, 1916-1931 


Open- 

Years hearth Bessemer Electric Rerolled* Total 
TERS oc civevcce Ape 440,092 oo 144,826 2,854,518 
BOG? csviscswses See 533,325 are 118,639 2,944,161 
BD aos ecaiv'ew ih wo 1,945,443 494,193 ena 101,256 2,540,892 
re 1,893,250 214,121 50 96,422 2,203,843 
eee 2,334,222 142,899 297 126,698 2,604,116 
BE ssexecoews 2,027,215 55,559 5 96,039 

BE ehdoe eked 2,033,000 22,317 ee 116,459 

oo re 2,738,779 25,877 118 139,742 

BD chimes edeee 2,307,533 16,069 wee 109,730 

BED acting malas 2,691,823 9,687 “an 83,747 

SY. coNaae anes 3,107,992 12,533 eave 97,124 

. eer 2,717,865 1,566 or 87,055 

BD wee evemvion 2,580,:41 2,718 438 64,196 

BSS occccsceswe Sere 3,485 723 55,766 
eee 1,834,933 2,137 45 36,118 

PORE thexemenen 1,135,551 813 15 21,372 


* Rerolled from old steel rails. 





cent of the total in 1930. It is also significant that the 
decrease in production was least pronounced in rails 
weighing 120 Ib. per yd. and over, the loss compared 
with 1930 being only 129,945 tons whereas in rails 
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weighing 100 lb. and less than 120 lb. the reduction 
was 339,744 tons. In 1931, rails weighing 120 Ib. and 
over represented 40 per cent of the total. In 1927, 





Production of Alloy-Treated Steel Rails, 1922-1931 





Production Production 
by alloys by processes Production by weight per yard 
—— SSS, dia aie 
Total 50 85 100 
produc- and and and 120 
tion Under under under under Ibs. 
Gross Tita- Other Open- Elec- 50 85 100 120 and 
Years tons nium alloys hearth tric Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. over 
1922 3,163 2,493 670 3,163 sates wee 321 835 2,007 
1923 2,142 346 1,796 2,024 118 od 56 317 1,769 
1924 5,167 1,696 3,471 5,167 oo bis a 847 4,320 
1925 4,009 1,616 2,393 4,009 ee 70 47 ee 3,892 
1926 4,216 1,099 3,117 4,216 as ees 42 1,027 3,147 
1927. 1,265 sess Spee ~2,000 < ae wigte 374 391 500 
1928 6,453 3,711 2,742 6,015 438 29 Sak 879 1,652 3,893 
1929 1,965 486 1,479 1,242 723 100 enn 748 967 150 
1930 4,687 517 4,170 4,642 45 146 Ae 885 1,137 2,519 
1931 533 Soa” —i—«SSTS 15 pale 282 232 19 


* Manganese. 





the first year that this weight was shown separately 
in its statistics, the proportion was 22 per cent. 

The tables of production include also rails rerolled 
from defective rails and from old rails. However, 
this classification accounts for only 24,490 tons com- 
pared with 41,908 tons in 1930 and 156,943 tons in 
1923. Bessemer rail has virtually passed out of the 
picture, only 813 tons having been rolled in 1931. Alloy- 
treated steel rails accounted for only 533 tons, all of 
which was manganese steel rail (10 per cent or more 
of manganese), compared with 4,642 tons of alloy rails 
in 1930. Although 3,711 tons of titanium steel rails 
mag _ in 1928, no rails of that alloy were rolled 
in 1931. 


Jaton 
Weatherproofed Fabric 


NEW waterproof fabric, known as Jaton Fabric, 
is being introduced by the Wood Conversion 
Company, 360 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago, for 

car-roof covering, locomotive-cab curtains, tarpaulin 
covers for mail sacks, and many similar purposes. 

The original cotton-duck material is thoroughly dried 
and scientifically prepared before application of the 
Jaton treatment, consisting of thorough impregnation 
with a vegetable-compound material which is said to 
increase the original strength of the cloth fully 20 per 
cent. The treatment tends to make the fabric mildew- 
proof, also oil-proof, since the material is not soluble 
i crude oil, gasoline or any of the ordinary solvents 
used for waterproofing. The new fabric is unaffected 
by extremes of hot or cold weather, having demon- 
strated its ability to remain flexible and waterproof 
under varying climatic conditions and temperatures 
trom—120 deg. F. to 212 deg. F. The fabric is 
et course, wind-proof, and is not affected by smoke or 
gases. Since the waterproofing material does not rub 
off, nor the colors run, Jaton fabric makes a desirable 
covering where cleanliness is essential. By means of 
a turther process, the fabric, when required, is made 
hre-resisting as well as waterproof. 

Jaton fabric is available in stock widths of 36 in., 
42 in., 48 in. and 50 in. Style No. 19 weighs 19 ounces 
per sq. yd. before treatment and 22 ounces after; Style 
No. 15, 15 ounces before, 18 ounces after; Style No. 
12, 12 ounces before, 1514 ounces after. “Special 
Widths, weights and colors can, however, be supplied. 
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Alco Lateral 
Cushioning Device 


LATERAL cushioning device has been developed 
A and placed on the market by the American Loco- 
motive Company, 30 Church street, New York. 
This device, which is known as the Alco lateral cushion- 
ing device, was designed to allow locomotives to pass 
through curves with a minimum of wear on the rail 
and flanges, wheel hubs and box faces, relieve lateral 
stresses in locomotive and track, and to improve the 
riding qualities. 

This device, shown in the illustration, is placed be- 
tween the two driving boxes on each side of the axle 
and in line with the journal-bearing surfaces. Each unit 
consists of two end spring seats, which are keyed to the 
shaft by bolts, and two compression springs. ‘These 
springs are separated by a shaft washer. The yokes 
are welded to the inside faces of the boxes and support 
the units. 

In applying the Alco lateral cushioning device the 
inside faces of the boxes are built-up by welding to 
form seats for the yokes. The shoe and wedge jaws 
are planed on the outside faces to the desired amount 
of lateral travel. Liners are used to correct the hub 
lateral on both sides where necessary. The device as 
assembled by the manufacturers is set to the correct 
initial compression which may later be varied by apply- 
ing a shaft washer of suitable thickness. 

No outward pressure is exerted by the compression 
springs against the box while a locomotive is running 
on tangent track, the boxes having free working clear- 
ances in the shoe and wedge jaws. When entering a 
curve, the wheel flange against the outer rail moves 
inward and carries with it the inside box, compressing 
the springs against the outside box. The greater the 
lateral movement of the device, the higher the compres- 
sion while the lateral shock is cushioned by the springs. 
On leaving the curve the springs return the boxes to 
their normal central position. 








Top: Unit of the Alco Cushioning Device—Bottom—Device as 
Applied to a Pair of Driving Boxes 
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Loans of $18,681,159 
Authorized by R.C.C. 


Monthly report also shows $9,- 
334,239 collected under Ex 
Parte 103 increases 


Loans either actually made or author- 
ized by the Railroad Credit Corporation 
as of April 30 to railroads to meet their 
fixed interest obligations, totaled $18,681,- 
159, according to the monthly report of 
that corporation filed on May 3 with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Of that 
amount, loans so far made totaled #,- 
188,582 of which $1,825,462 were made 
in April. Loans authorized but not ac- 
tually made up to April 30 totaled $14,- 
492,577. 

Collection of rate increases under Ex 
Parte 103, according to the report, totaled 
$9,334,239, of which $4,068,773 represented 
the amount realized from the increased 
rates in January and $5,265,466 in Feb- 
ruary. The railroads have 40 days after 
the end of each month in which to re- 
port the amount received from rate in- 
creases during that month and then are 
allowed ten days in which to turn in 
the funds. 

E. G. Buckland, president of the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation in a circular let- 
ter submitting a statement for April to 
the executive officers of carriers par- 
ticipating in the Marshalling and Dis- 
tributing Plan, included the following: 


At the time the plan was made effective, esti- 
mates indicated that revenues would probably ex- 
ceed requirements. It now seems that the re- 
verse will happen; that loans for fixed interest 
obligations will be applied for in excess of ex- 
pected revenue. To this end and for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the spirit of the plan and 
“to apply the funds to be derived from the 
authorized increases in rates in aid of financially 
weak railroads,” co-operation has been offered 
by applicant carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, looking to the loaning by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to such carriers as can 
adequately secure their loans. While this, in 
some instances, leaves less adequately secured 
loans to be made by the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion, it is obviously the duty to make such loans 
where it will enable the applicant carrier to meet 
its fixed interest obligations and to avoid a de- 
fault thereon, taking as security the best available 
collateral and the pledge of the amounts due or 
to become due an applicant on distribution. 

The disadvantage of the higher rate of in- 
terest on loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is one of the sacrifices which the less 
needy carriers are being asked to make for the 
general good. 

Of the above $14,492,577 balance of loan au- 
thorizations $6,069,687 have been released by the 
applicant carriers, which, if approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, will correspond- 
ingly reduce the obligations of the Credit Cor- 
poration and leave a balance of $8,422,890 to be 
taken up. This co-operation of the representa: 
tives of the government and the applicant carriers 
is substantially contributing to the stabilization 
of railroad credit. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has adopted a policy of not making 





public announcements. of the loans made 
to individual railroads, after the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued 
its reports approving the loans. The 
first few loans made by the corporation 
were announced, then several were made 
that were not announced, and then for a 
time the policy was followed of issuing 
notices when loans were made. For a 
month or so, however, no announcements 
have been made and it is stated that this 
policy was adopted to avoid giving the 
public impression that there are more 
loans than there are, especially since 
some roads have already received 
two or three instalments. The announce- 
ments that have been made are sufficient 
to show that the corporation has not 
been very far behind the commission in 
acting on loans and it is to be assumed 
that when the commission approves a 
loan it will be granted. Moreover, it is 
understood, if occasion should arise for 
refusing a loan approved by the com- 
mission, the officials do not desire to em- 
barrass the company concerned by calling 
attention to the fact. The commission 
makes public both the applications for 
loans and its detailed reports of approval. 
It has also made public one report in 
which it gave its reasons for withholding 
approval, although it also has pending 
some applications on which no action has 
been taken in several weeks. 

Up to March 31 the corporation had 
made 16 loans to railroads amounting to 
about $60,000,000, and General Dawes, 
president of the corporation, stated ‘be- 
fore a Congressional committee that 
loans amounting to $77,515,549 had been 
made to 20 railroads up to April 19. 


Bonuses for D. L. & W. Employees 
Securing Tour Business 


Employees of all departments of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western are be- 
ing encouraged by a special cash bonus 
offer to secure bookings for the all- 
expense vacation tours offered by that 
railroad. Bonuses range from $1 to $5 per 
ticket, varying with the type of tour for 
which a booking is obtained, and will be 
paid in lump sums at the close of the 
tour season in September. 

Officers of the railroad are excluded 
from participation in the bonus plan and 
ticket agents and passenger traffic depart- 
ment representatives will be dealt with 
separately. The circular announcing the 
plan suggests to employees that “Here is 
an unusual opportunity to make some 
extra money while doing interesting 
work” but cautions those who would be 
successful in the work to “Know all 
about each tour and familiarize yourself 
with the selling advantages of each.” 
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Intercoastal Shipping 


Requires Regulation 


Kidd prefers |.C.C. control but 
would extend Shipping Board 
powers as last resort 


The experience of the past decade 
demonstrates the need for effective fed- 
eral control over intercoastal shipping 
and legislation granting the necessary 
regulatory powers to the Shipping Board 
should be supported on the theory that 
“half a loaf is better than none” if it 
becomes impossible to secure the adoption 
of the wiser policy of placing intercoastal 
water carriers under the jurisdiction of 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
said Dr. Howard C. Kidd, professor of 
commerce and transportation of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in an address at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at St. Paul, 
Minn., April 27-28. 

Other speakers were Milton W. Harri- 
son, president of the Security Owners 
Association, and C. E. Childe, manager of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Harrison’s discussion of “The Effect of 
the: Railroad Crisis on Banks, Insurance 
Companies and / Trusteeships” was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 30, 
page 743. Mr. Childe’s paper entitled 
“Who pays the cost of Highway Trans- 
port?” considered the economic justifica- 
tion of the present program of highway 
improvement and taxes paid by motor 
vehicles, particularly the heavier buses 
and trucks. 

“The transcontinental railroads.” Dr. 
Kidd said, “have lost heavily as a re- 
sult of the Panama route, President 
Shoup of the Southern Pacific estimating 
that this loss sustained by these railroads 
in 1929 amounted to almost $1,000,000 a 
week. Although the western railroads 
have lost traffic through the canal route, 
the western trunk lines, the eastern trunk 
lines and the north-south railroads have 


gained. Much commerce that formerly 
moved by way of the transcontinental 
lines is routed from Chicago and St. 


Louis over a railroad such as the Illinois 
Central through the Gulf ports, where it 
is loaded on intercoastal vessels bound 
for the west coast, and systems like the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio or the 
New York Central carry large quantities 
of freight to eastern seaports for west 
coast delivery—freight that originates at 
points in the middle west. Moreover, 
this business is profitable to the easter 
railroads. 

“The plight of both western railroads 
and intercoastal carriers is responsible 
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for the move to make some governmental 
agency umpire over coast-to-coast com- 
merce. The nearest approach to such an 
agency at the present time is the United 
States Shipping Board but the powers of 
the board are so limited that it has no 
practical control over intercoastal rates. 
The experience of the last decade demon- 
strates the need for some kind of effec- 
tive federal control over intercoastal 
shipping and the proposal to vest the 
shipping board with administrative power 
is an attempt to meet that need. If ship- 
ping board regulation is the only type 
that can be secured at the present time, 
the main provisions of the legislation 
now being considered by Congress are 
worthy of support, but this endorsement 
of shipping board control is justified only 
on the theory that half a loaf is better 
than none. From the standpoint of eco- 
nomics and public policy, it would be 
wiser to place the responsibility for the 
regulation of intercoastal trade in the 
lap of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, rather than to give jurisdiction to 
any other agency of the government.” 
Following a report on the transporta- 
tion research institute by Prof. L. C. 
Sorrell, chairman of the special commit- 
tee on a transportation research bureau, 
the directors decided that the committee 
be continued; that it function by at- 
tempting to obtain money from the So- 
cial Science Research Council or from 
other sources for some specific study or 
studies; and that to the committee now 
composed of Prof. Sorrell, Prof. How- 
ard C. Kidd, Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson and 
Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic 
World, be added one outstanding rail- 
road man and one outstanding shipping 
representative with the president of the 
association serving ex officio. The an- 
nual meeting of the association will be 
held during October at Louisville, Ky. 


Continued Operation of New Haven 
Steamer Lines Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report approving the con- 
tinued operation by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford of steamer lines be- 
tween New York and points in New 
England. This follows a supplementary 
hearing on a complaint filed by the Co- 
lonial Navigation Company. 


Proposed Increase in Corporation 
Income Tax 


The Senate finance committee, consid- 
ering the revenue bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, has proposed 
an increase -in the corporation income tax 
from 12 to 14 per cent. The House bill 
provided for a rate of 13%4 per cent with 
an increase to 15 per cent when consoli- 
dated returns are filed for affiliated com- 
panies. 


No Soldier Fares for 
River Engineers 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that engineer officers of 
the War Department performing duties 
in time of peace in connection with 
Tivers and harbors improvements and 
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the meetings of the California Debris 
Commission are not “troops” within 
the meaning of the act of July 27, 1866, 
(14 Stat. 292) under which a military 
road having claims against the United 
States for “transportation of troops” is 
paid not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
rate charged for private transportation. 
The word “troops” as decided in 
United States v. Union Pacific, 249 U. 
S. 354, has an established meaning, 
namely, “soldiers collectively—a body of 
soldiers.” The principal purpose of 
river and harbor work is the promotion 
of commerce and transportation and 
the activity of engineer officers in con- 
nection with it is non-military in char- 
acter; and judgment of the Court of 
Claims, holding that as respects these 
engineer officers the government was 
entitled to the deduction of fifty 
per cent was reversed—Southern Pa- 
cific v. United States. Decided March 
14, 1932. Opinion by Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts. 


Revenues and Expenses for March 


Class I railroads of the United States 
for the first three months of 1932 had a 
net railway operating income of $66,028,- 
475, which was at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 1.28 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
In the first three months of 1931, their net 
railway operating income was $108,533,156, 
or 2.10 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first three 
months totaled $832,615,733, compared 
with $1,078,958,198 for the same period 
in 1931, or a decrease of 22.8 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $663,- 
103,175, compared with ‘$857,873,070 for 
the same period one year ago, or a de- 
crease of 22.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first three 
months paid $74,628,282 in taxes, com- 
pared with $80,965,818 for the same period 
in 1931, a decrease of 7.8 per cent. For 
March the tax bill amounted to $25,546,- 
762, a decrease of $1,866,890 under March 
the previous year. 

Sixty-seven Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the first three months of 1932, 
of which 19 were in the Eastern district, 
14 in the Southern, and 34 in the Western. 

Class I railroads for March had a net 
of $32,289,300, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of 1.57 per cent. In 
March, 1931, their net was $46,478,184, or 
2.25 per cent. Operating revenues for 
March amounted to $289,728,926, com- 
pared with $376,246,460 in March, 1931, 
a decrease of 23 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $222,482,167, compared with 
$291,616,603 in the same month in 1931, 
a decrease of 23.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for three months had a net of $51,798,735, 
at the rate of 2.14 per cent. For the 
same period in 1931, their net was $61,- 
654,598 or 255 per cent. Operating 
revenues in the Eastern district for three 
months totaled $435,866,310, a decrease of 
20.1 per cent below the corresponding 
period the year before, while operating 
expenses totaled $334,405,034, a decrease 
of 22.6 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
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Eastern district for March had a net of 
$22,990,657, compared with $25,860,916 in 
March, 1931. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for the first three months had a net 
of $7,504,543, at the rate of 0.86 per cent. 
For the same period in 1931, their net 
amounted to $12,540,173, at the rate of 1.43 
per cent. Operating revenues amounted 
to $106,552,832, a decrease of 25.3 per cent 
under the same period in 1931, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $87,224,002, a de- 
crease of 24.7 per cent. Class I railroads 
in the Southern district for March had a 
net of $4,026,909, compared with $6,081,355 
in March 1931. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for three months had a net of $6,725,197, 
at the rate of 0.36 per cent. For the same 
three months in 1931, they had a net of 
$34,338,385, at the rate of 1.84 per cent. 
Operating revenues for the three months 
amounted to $290,196,591, a decrease of 
25.7 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $241,474,139, a decrease of 22.2 per 
cent. For March, the net in the Western 
district amounted to $5,271,734. The net 
in March, 1931, totaled $14,535,913. 

CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 

Month of March 
Per cent 


1932 1931 Decline 


Total operating 


= —— :- + -$289,728,926 $376,246,460 23.0 
Lctal operating 

expenses .... 222,482,167 241,616,603 23.7 
Tames ...<: ws... 25,546,762 27,413,652 6.8 


Net railway op- 
erating income 32,289,300 
Operating ratio— 
per cent . 
Rate of return on 
property invest- 
MORE os. 1.57% 2.25 % 
Three months ended March 31 
Total operating 


46,478,184 30.5 


76.79 77.51 


_Tevenues . .$832,615,733 $1,078,958,198 22.8 
Total operating 

expenses -. 663,103,175 857,873,070 22.7 
i eee 74,628,282 80,965,818 : fi 


Net railway op- 

erating income 66,028,475 
Operating ratio— 

per cent 79.64 79.51 
Rate of return on : 

property invest- 

ment 


108,533,156 39.2 


1.28% 2.10% 


I.C.C. Prescribes Barge-Line Divisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a supplemental report pre- 
scribing a scale of divisions to be applied 
to joint barge-rail and rail-barge-rail 
rates which it had previously prescribed 
in connection with the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company operating on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
Cincinnati and New Orleans. 


between 


Senate Committee Considers Bus Bill 

The Senate committee on_ interstate 
commerce, which had promised to vote 
finally on Senator Couzens’ bus bill on 
May 3 met on that date but reached an 
agreement on only a few features of the 
bill and arranged to meet again on 
Friday. It was decided to retain in the 
bill the provision requiring truck oper- 
ators in interstate commerce to obtain 
permits, as recommended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but not to 
provide for any regulation of truck rates. 
It was also decided to strike out the pro- 
vision requiring two operators on a bus 
but to retain that restricting the hours 
of service. Commissioner Eastman, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, met 
with the committee at its request, and 
explained features of a detailed written 
report on the bill. 


P. C. & M. C. Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment—A Correction 


In an article published on page 718 of 
the April 30, 1932, issue of Railway Age, 
announcing the inauguration of service of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio’s new train 
“George Washington,” reference was in- 
advertently omitted to the fact that the 
P. C. & M. C. air-conditioning and air- 
cooling equipment was developed by the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion and installed in all passenger carry- 
ing cars on that train at the Pullman 
Car Works, Pullman, III. 


Livestock Hearing at Kansas City 


A hearing on the reopened western 
livestock freight rate case was held at 
Kansas City on April 25-28 before repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The second hearing was 
held at Dallas, Tex., beginning May 2, 
while additional hearings wili be held in 
various parts of the country, the con- 
cluding ones being scheduled for Chicago 
on June 6. 


A Seven-Year Punctuality Record 


The Crescent Limited between New 
York and New Orleans which on April 
26 completed its seventh year, has main- 
tained its schedule over the Southern 
Railway—Atlanta to Washington, 637 
miles—on 99.4 per cent of its trips south- 
ward and 98.5 per cent of its trips north- 
ward; that is to say, the schedule has 
been maintained on 2,542 trips south and 
2,521 trips north. Under the present 
timetable the time between Atlanta and 
Washington has been reduced to 15 
hours, 5 minutes. 


Bill to Prohibit Minimum Rates 


Representative Glover, of Arkansas, 
has introduced in Congress a bill to pro- 
hibit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from prescribing minimum rates. A 
preamble states that the commission has 
“fixed a minimum and a maximum rate 
per 100 lb. to be charged by railroads and 
express companies” and that such regu- 
lations and penalties provided “have pre- 
vented competition between themselves 
and other carriers of freight and express 
for hire and to the great detriment of 
them and each of them and to the public 
to be served by them.” 


Tie Producers’ Convention 


The program of the fourteenth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers, which will 
be held at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn., on May 17 and 18, includes the 
following addresses, in addition to the 
committee reports and other items of 
regular business: Relative Values of 
Various Sizes of Ties, E. A. Hadley, 
chief engineer, Missouri Pacific; Com- 
parisons of Different Species of Tie 
Timber, Dr. Herman von Schrenk, con- 
sulting timber engineer; Why Is a Tie 
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Contractor ?, Roscoe C. Hobbs, president, 
Hobbs-Western Company; and The Rail- 
road Outlook, Elmer T. Howson, western 
editor, Railway Age. In addition, reports 
of general conditions in the tie industry 
will be presented by the officers of the 
five districts of the association. 


1.C.C. To Hear Arguments on 
Reciprocity 


Oral argument will be heard by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington on June 1 and 2 on the 
proposed report of Director W. P. Bartel 
of the commission’s Bureau of Service 
on the commission’s investigation of reci- 
procity in purchasing and routing. The 
report recommends that the commission 
propose legislation to deprive the shipper 
of the right to route his freight and to 
authorize the commission to require com- 
petitive bidding in the purchase of rail- 
way supplies. 


P. & S., Div. VI, Convention Plans 


Division VI, Purchases and Stores, 
A. R. A., has arranged to hold its annual 
convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
on June 22 and 23. The meeting will 
thus be held during the same week as 
the convention of the Mechanical Con- 
vention which, as previously announced, 
will meet at the Congress hotel, Chicago, 
in June 23 and 24. Owing to the re- 
duction of the convention from a three- 
day meeting to two days, it is considered 
prohable that evening sessions will be 
required to complete the business in the 
scheduled time. 


1.C.C. To Investigate Utah Intrastate 
Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on petition of the railroads operating in 
Utah, has ordered an investigation to de- 
termine whether the refusal of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Utah to author- 
ize or permit increases in intrastate 
freight rates similar to those permitted 
by the federal commission for interstate 
traffic, has resulted in undue discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce. The 
commission had previously ordered a 
similar investigation involving eleven 
other states. 


North Western History in Rosenwald 
Museum 


The Chicago & North Western has 
given to the Rosenwald Museum of 
Science and Industry at Chicago, a col- 
lection of 143 specimens of rail sections, 
record books, photographs, etc., as a 
portion of the links in the Museum’s 
historical chain of western railroad de- 
velopment. A display of lanterns traces 
the development from the sperm oil 
period through the lard oil and paraffin 
days up to the present burners of high- 
test kerosene and electricity. The strap 
rail days of 1848 are shown in the ex- 
hibit by specimens of the old rail of 
iron strap on 6-in. by 6-in. ties used 
when “The Pioneer” of the Galena & 
Chicago Union made its maiden run be- 
tween Chicago and Maywood on Octo- 
ber 24, 1848. The display also includes 
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rails of 30, 40, 50, 70, 90 and 110-1b. 
section. A model of one of the auto- 
matic couplers, “The Chicago Coupler,” 
detailed plans of the first bridge built 
across the Mississippi river, a rifle used 
by locating parties in 1886, a picture of a 
combination engine-baggage  car-coach 
tried on the Minnesota Valley line in 
1865, timetables, stubs of suburban tickets 
and photographs of the old Galena & 
Chicago Union station are also included 
in the exhibit. 


The C. P. R. in March 


Net earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the month of March were 
$1,170,502. Gross revenues declined 
$2,039,876 in comparison with the same 
month of last year, and operating ex- 
penses were reduced by $1,784,618, result- 
ing in a decline of only $165,258 in net 
earnings, compared to those of March, 
1931. Similar results are shown in the 
figures for the first quarter of 1932. 

Gross revenues for March totaled $10,- 
272,786, which compares with $12,312,663 
for the month of March, 1931. Expenses 
for the month decreased from $10,976,903 
for March, 1931, to $9,102,284 in March 
of this year. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will hold its next meeting on Monday 
evening, May 16, at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Minnesota 
Transfer (St. Paul). There will be a 
talk on accident prevention by a repre- 
sentative of the Minnesota Industrial 
Commission, illustrated by motion pic- 
tures, 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, May 12, at Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
C. B. Bronson, assistant inspecting engi- 
neer of the New York Central, will 
speak on rail research, and motion pic- 
tures will be displayed showing the de- 
tector car in operation. 


Excursions Every Week-End in West 


Railroads in the western district are 
operating excursions on every week-end 
for a six-month period beginning April 
29, between points where the one-way 
fare is $10 or less. This experiment is 
designed to determine whether the plan 
has advantages over other methods of 
operating excursions. Tickets are sold 
on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays from 
April 29 to September 25, inclusive, with 
the provision that the traveler must re- 
turn to his starting point by midnight 
of the Tuesday following the date of sale. 
The rate for the roundtrip is the one- 
way fare plus 25 cents. Tickets are good 
in parlor and sleeping cars on a payment 
of the extra charge. 


Expansion of 1.C.C. Six-Hour Day 
Investigation Asked 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to include express 
and sleeping car employees in its in- 
vestigation of the effect of the adoption 
of the principle of the six-hour day in 
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railway service, on which hearings are to 
begin May 11. The petition pointed out 
that these classes of employees were in- 
cluded in the conferences at Chicago in 
January which led to the agreement for 
a 10 per cent wage reduction for a year, 
and said that the passage of the Con- 
gressional resolution directing the com- 
mission to make the investigation was an 
outgrowth of that conference. 


Katy Makes Hot Box Record 


Over 300,000 car-miles per hot box is 
the record set up by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas in 1931, as the result of care ex- 
ercised in inspecting and packing journal 
boxes on freight cars, according to the 
M-K-T Employees’ magazine for April. 
The average car-miles per freight car 
set out because of hot boxes was 424,382, 
as compared with 203,969 in 1930. The 
total number of hot journals developed 
in 1931 was 672, as compared with 1,702 
in 1930. 

The improvement was brought about 
by continued co-operation between me- 
chanical. and operating employees and by 
a carefully planned policy of strict in- 
spection and workmanship. 


Discrimination in Drought Relief 
Rates 


Examiner William B. Wilbur, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
recommended in a proposed report a find- 
ing by the commission that the railroad 
tariff regulations covering the special 
drought relief rates on livestock and feed 
applied in the Summer and Fall of 1930 
were unjustly discriminatory because 
their application was tied up with reg- 
ulations of the Department of Agriculture 
which attempted to confine the reduced 
rates to “needy farmers.” The question 
was brought forward in a complaint filed 
by Henry C. Stuart, formerly governor 
of Virginia, now engaged in farming 
and producing livestock at Elk Garden, 
Va. who said that reduced-rate permits 
were refused him on certain shipments 
on the ground that he was a “millionaire” 
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rather than a “needy farmer” as defined 
in the regulations. “It was not obligatory 
upon defendants,” the examiner says, “to 
place in their tariffs any regulations which 
did not conform to the law, regardless of 
how those regulations’ originated. If 
under a misapprehension the defendants 
collected an amount in excess of the 
lawful charges, complainant is entitled to 
reparation from the defendants. The 
regulation itself was repugnant to the 
act, and should not have been included in 
the tariffs.” 


A Rival of Peter Cooper? 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA LOcoMOTER” is the 
subject of the latest centennial news item, 
in the railroad field, reported in current 
issues of the New York Evening Post. 
This was a steam locomotive, tried on the 
Newcastle & Frenchtown, as reported in 
the Evening Post of April 13, 1832. It 
is referred to as the invention or property 
of a Colonel Long. The weight of the 
locomotive and three cars was “upwards 
of ten tons.” The time occupied in 
traversing 27 miles was two hours. The 
report seems to indicate that this railroad 
had been lengthened about 11 miles in the 
few weeks that had elapsed since the last 
preceding news item, which had told of 
the opening of the line for business, with 
horses as the motive power, for a trip of 
16 miles. 


Burlington Traffic Campaign 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
conducting a traffic-tip campaign among 
its employees for the period from March 
1 to September 30, and will award prizes 
at the close of the campaign for out- 
standing efforts and achievements of em- 
ployees. In addition, employees may 
choose individual prizes from a selection 
of articles including automatic pencils, 
engraved white gold pocket knives, playing 
cards, etc., for the first successful traffic 
tip, the next two successful tips and the 
succeeding five successful tips. The 
placard announcing the campaign, the 
top portion of which is shown in the ac- 
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companying. illustration, pictures the 
prizes from which successful employees 
may make selections. The prizes to be 
awarded at the close of the campaign 
will be announced by the company later. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
Celebrates Anniversary 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
on April 12, celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of the rolling of the first steel rail 
ever made west of the Mississippi river. 
The company was organized 10 years 
previously, when a group of men formed 
the predecessor company, the Central 
Colorado Improvement Company. Follow- 
ing its incorporation on January 11, 1872, 
this company acquired land in Pueblo 
county and in the same year opened the 
coal banks in the Canon district in Fre- 
mont county. In 1876 the Southern 
Colorado Coal & Town Co. was incor- 
porated and also acquired land in 
Colorado. In the same year the Colorado 
Coal & Steel Works Co. was organized 
and on December 13, 1879, a plan for the 
consolidation of the Central Colorado 
Improvement Company and the Colorado 
Coal & Steel Works Co. to form a new 
company called the Colorado Coal & 
Iron Co. was accepted, the Southern 
Colorado Coai & Town Co. having al- 
ready been absorbed by the other com- 
panies. Out of the Colorado Coal & Iron 
Co., which was incorporated on Jan- 
uary 23, 1880, grew the steel-making in- 
dustry of Colorado. The first furnace 
was blown on September 5, 1881, and had 
a daily capacity of 80 tons. On April 12, 
1882, the company rolled its first rail. In 
October, 1892, the Colorado Coal & Iron 
Co. consolidated with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. a competing firm organized 
several years previously. 


Answers Critics of C. N. R. Publicity 
Expense 

Expenditures of the Canadian National 
in connection with advertising and pub- 
licity were under fire in the House of 
Commons Committee on Railways and 
Shipping at Ottawa last week. The C. 
N. R. this year has budgeted for costs 
during 1932 approximately $1,000,000. 
This represents a drop of an equal 
amount from the advertising and pub- 
licity expenditures of two years ago. 

Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
road, told the committee that railways, 
like other industrial organizations, had to 
maintain publicity departments in order 
to stimulate traffic. The necessity for this 
was shown when, he said, he came to 
Canada in 1923 and found that in the 
United States the C. N. R. was unknown. 
Most of the rail tourist traffic came from 
that country, and inquiries indicated that 
Americans generally confused the C. N, C. 
with the Canadian Pacific. 

R. B. Hanson (Conservative), chair- 
man of the committee, wanted to know 
what had been done about overhead ex- 
penses. The department, in his opinion, 
was top-heavy. 

Overhead, replied Sir Henry, had been 
cut down. It should be remembered that 
in times of depression it required just as 
much overhead, more brains, anxiety and 
vigilance than could be exercised by su- 
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pervising officers in times of prosperity. 

“This year we felt we must reduce our 
advertising expenditures ; and we have so 
done,” Sir Henry said. “But to handle 
an advertising proposition intelligently re- 
quires experience and brains; and it can’t 
be left to an office boy. It demands a 
knowledge of the business.” 


Senate Committee Proposes Regulation 
of Rates Via Panama Canal 

The Senate commerce committee on 
April 28 favorably reported to the Senate 
a bill introduced by Senator Copeland, 
of New York, designed to establish uni- 
formity and stability in rates of water 
carriers via the Panama canal, and, ac- 
cording to the report, “to prevent secret 
rebates and cutting of prices to favored 
shippers.” The bill would require that 
tariffs be filed with the Shipping Board, 
on 30 days’ notice except when the board 
may authorize changes on shorter no- 
tice; would give the board power to 
suspend a rate for seven months for in- 
vestigation; and, upon complaint by a 
water carrier in intercoastal commerce, to 
prescribe minimum rates. The reporting 
of this revised bill follows a series of 
hearings at which many operators of 
intercoastal vessels urged that a plan of 
regulation be adopted to bring about a 
greater degree of stability of rates. The 
report says: “The President of the 
United States, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Shipping Board, in 
their last annual messages to Congress, 
called attention to the necessity for furth- 
er regulation. From time to time the 
shipping interests have attempted through 
various conferences to accomplish this 
purpose. All such efforts have failed. 
Your committee regards it essential that 
this legislation be enacted. It is needed 
in order that rates be stabilized to the 
benefit of shippers, shipowners, and the 
government, which is interested in inter- 
coastal shipping to the extent of millions 
of dollars.” 


Oil Pipe Lines in United States 
Measure 111,660 Miles 


Pipe lines used for transporting oil in 
the United States have an aggregate 
length of 111,660 miles and are capable 
of holding 23,214,000 barrels of oil, ac- 
cording to a survey completed recently 
by G. R. Hopkins, economic analyst in 
the Petroleum Economics Division, United 
States Bureau of Mines. The lines were 
reported as of May 1, 1931, in order to 
provide a five-year interval since the first 
report of May 1, 1926. During the in- 
tervening years pipe-line mileage  in- 
creased 24 per cent. 

Of the 111,660 miles of lines, 58,020 
miles, or 52 per cent, were trunk lines 
and 53,640 miles, or 48 per cent, were 
gathering lines. The mileage of the oil 
pipe lines in 1926 aggregated 90,170, of 
which 44,470 miles or 49 per cent, were 
trunk lines and 45,700 miles, or 51 per 
cent, were gathering lines. These data in- 
dicate that during the five-year period 
the total mileage increased 24 per cent; 
trunk lines, 30 per cent; and gathering 
lines, 17 per cent. 

The term “capacity” when applied to 
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pipe lines has two distinct meanings, 
namely, the cubic capacity (cross section 
times the length) and carrying capacity 
or the ability to deliver oil. The carry- 
ing capacity of a trunk line depends 
principally upon its size, and to a lesser 
extent on the operating pressure, topo- 
graphy, and character of the oil. No 
attempt was made to compile data as to 
the total carrying capacity of the trunk 
lines in operation, or to estimate the 
increase in carrying capacity that obvious- 
ly cecurred between 1926 and 1931. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act Not a 
Burden on Interstate Commerce 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, affirming a judgment of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of the City of Boston, 
holds that the Massachusetts Work- 
men’s Compensation Act does not im- 
pose an unconstitutional burden on in- 
terstate commerce and may be invoked 
by the plaintiff in an action to recover 
for personal injuries while in the em- 
ploy of defendant, an interstate rail car- 
rier, engaged both in intrastate and in- 
terstate commerce, where the plaintiff, 
at the time of his injury, was engaged 
exclusively in intrastate commerce. 

In this action, the defendant, the Bos- 
ton & Maine, interposed as defenses that 
the injury was due solely to the negli- 
gence of a fellow servant and that plain- 
tiff had assumed the risks of such neg- 
ligence. On the trial, plaintiff, who, 
when injured, was engaged solely in in- 
trastate commerce, successfully invoked 
the Massachusetts act, which provides 
that an employer who has not insured 
under the act may not interpose these 
defenses in an action by an employee 
for injuries sustained in the course of 
his employment. 

The state act, the Supreme Court 
says, does not reach into any part of 
the field occupied by federal legislation. 
It does not purport to extend to em- 
ployees who are within the federal act, 
even though at the same time their serv- 
ice is also in intrastate commerce. 

There was no evidence from which 
it could be inferred that the allocation 
of so much of the railroad’s payroll to 
the hours of employment in intrastate 
commerce as should be necessary (as a 
basis for the premiums required by the 
act) could not be made, or that insur- 
ance could not be effected at a cost 
bearing relation to the intrastate service 
to which the act applies. Boston & 
Maine v. Armburg. Decided March 14, 
1932. Opinion by Mr. Justice Stone. 


Railroad Policeman Takes His Life 
in His Hands 


Action was brought under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act in the Missouri 
courts against the Missouri Pacific for 
the death of James Lee David, one of the 
company’s train riders, murdered while 
protecting a train against robbers. Judg- 
ment for his administratrix in the trial 
court was affirmed by the Missouri Su- 
preme Court. This has been reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

David had been duly warned of the 
danger of his employment. The railroad 
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company employed one McCarthy, known 
to be associated with one of the criminal 
bands which had been committing depre- 
dations on its freight trains in and near 
Kansas City, who agreed, when possible, 
to furnish advance information of in- 
tended depredations, aid in locating stolen 
goods, etc. 

The theory on which the plaintiff re- 
covered in the state courts was that, 
while acting for the railroad, McCarthy 
knew of a plan to rob a train to which 
David was assigned on May 17, 1923, the 
night of his murder; and, in violation of 
his duty he negligently failed to notify 
his superior officer; that because of such 
negligence David received no notice of 
the plan, although he had a right to rely 
upon being supplied with such informa- 
tion in order to cope with the brigands 
on equal terms. As a consequence, he 
failed to take the necessary precautions 
and exposed himself to being shot. 

The Supreme Court holds that David 
assumed the risk of the negligent action 
of which complaint was made. The 
court said: ‘He understood the nature 
of his employment and the incident dan- 
gers. He well knew that he was sub- 
jecting himself to murderous attacks by 
desperadoes. There was no promise to 
give him special warning or protection. 
Even if he had knowledge of McCarthy’s 
employment (and this is far from cer- 
tain) he must have appreciated the utte1 
unreliability of the man and the prob- 
able inability of the master to obtain 
timely information through such a medi- 
um. He could not properly expect to 
be protected against criminals through 
treachery by one of their associates. The 
common employer, notwithstanding efforts 
to obtain warning, actually knew nothing 
of the criminal plan.”—Missouri Pacific 
v. David. Decided February 15, 1932. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds. 


Vote 6112 Millions for C. N. R. 


With little discussion the House Com- 
mittee on National Railways last week 
at Ottawa passed the bill to provide for 
$61,500,000 for financing of the Canadian 
National for the present calendar year of 
1932. That total is made up of the fol- 
lowing items: Net income requirements 
after interest, $42,784,610; net capital re- 
quirements, $6,933,738; acquisition of se- 
curities, $100,000; total new money 
requirements, $49,727,348; refunding, $11,- 
681,651; grand total, $61,500,000. 

Operating revenues of the Canadian 
National, exclusive of Eastern lines, for 
this calendar year are placed at $15/7,- 
248,000, and net operating expenses, $139,- 
304,000; net revenue from railway oper- 
ations, exclusive of [Eastern _ lines, 
$17,944,000; net income before fixed 
charges, $12,864,473; interest on Domin- 
ion government advances, $34,517,212; 
estimated net cash requirements, $42,784,- 
610. 

A summary of the items making the 
total of $11,681,651 of estimated capital 
obligation refunding during the year 1s 
as follows: Canadian National, $10,553,- 
151; Grand Trunk Western, $909,500; 
Central Vermont, $219,000. Estimated 
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interest requirements for the year are as 
follows: Canadian National, $56,087,773; 
Grand Trunk Western, $679,316; Central 
Vermont, $82,154. 

The total estimated capital expenditures 
for additions and betterments during the 
year is $8,649,508, less equipment retire- 
ments amounting to $4,112,000, making a 
net total of $4,537,508. 

For Montreal terminals of the Cana- 
dian National Railways a total of $1,903,- 
230 is the estimated requirement for this 
year, of which $1,500,230 is for the pas- 
senger terminals and $403,000 for freight 
terminals. 

The Toronto terminal requirements are 
as follows: Toronto Terminals Railway, 
joint with the Canadian Pacific, right 
of way, $400,000; obligations under con- 
tract, $253,000; Eastern harbor terminal 
construction, $65,000; total, $718,000; 
Canadian National portion, 50 per cent, 
$359,000; Canadian National, exclusive of 
work on Jand transfers, $11,000, total 
C. N. R. share $370,000. 

Canadian National hotel requirements 
estimated for this year amount to $2,388,- 
655, while railway roadway requirements 
on Eastern lines are estimated at $1,031,- 
157. The sum of $1,750,000 is the esti- 
mated requirement for the new hotel at 
Vancouver and $625,000 for the new hotel 
at Saskatoon. A sum of $275,000 is re- 
quired this year for passenger terminal 
facilities at St. John. 
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basis and not through a differential in 
the freight rates. 

Members of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission and of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana met at Chicago 
on August 24, 1931, to formulate rulings 
on the petition of the railroads in the 
Chicago district, following which the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, on Au- 
gust 26, denied the application of rail- 
roads for authority to increase switching 
rates. On the same date the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana, likewise de- 
nied increases in that portion of the Chi- 
cago switching territory which lies in 
Indiana. 

The case was reopened on petition of 
the railroads for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the adjustment of the 
interstate and intrastate rates is unduly 
preferential to intrastate shippers and 
traffic or unjustly discriminatory against 
interstate commerce. 


Deficit For Two Months, 
$49,354,029 
Class I railways in the United States 


in February had a net deficit of $19,- 
647,345, as compared with a net deficit 
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of $10,054,622 in February last year, and 
for two months had a net deficit of $49,- 
354,029, as compared with $12,456,568 in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
after receipt of other income and pay- 
ment of rent, interest, and other deduc- 
tions, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s monthly compilation 
of selected income and_balance-sheet 
items. The net railway operating in- 
come for the two months amounted to 
$34,052,971 and other income to $30,785,- 
438, while deductions amounted to $114,- 
192,438. Dividend declarations from in- 
come and surplus in the two months 
amounted to $18,596,943, as compared with 
$35,221,797 in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Army Commissions for Railway 
Officers 


The War Department has_ recently 
authorized the formation of two addi- 
tional engineer railway battalions in the 
Sixth Corps Area, comprising Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, to be designated 
as the 54th and 55th Engineer Railway 
Battalions, Regular Army Inactive. These 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Railways 
Compiled from 160 reports representing 164 steam railways, including 17 switching and terminal 
companies 
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units are organized by the assignment of 
reserve officers and the appointment of 
civilians to perform the functions of 
officers in these battalions. These or- 
ganizations are placed in the first phase 
for mobilization purposes. 

Original appointments for assignment 
to these battalions may be made in any 
grade not above that of major, the grade 
to which appointed being determined by 
the railroad position held by the appli- 
cant. The relation between positions of 
officers of an engineer-railway battalion 
and those of officers of commercial rail- 
way systems is as follows: 

Rank Military Designation Civil Designation 

Headquarters and Service Company 


Major Battalion commander Division  superin- 
tendent 4 

Capt. Second in command Assistant division 
superintendent 


Division storekeeper 
Clerical position 
train- Chief dispatcher 
movement section 
Ist Lt. Commander,  signal- Signal supervisor or 
maintenance sec-_ signal engineer 
tion 
Maintenance of Way Company 
Capt. Company commander Division engineer or 
engineer, mainte- 
nance of way 
Ist Lt. Commander, bridge Supervisor, bridges 
and bldg. platoon and blidgs. 
lst Lt. Commander, track Roadmaster or 
maintenance pla- track supervisor 
toon 
2nd Lt. Assistant to division Assistant to divi- 
engineer sion engineer 


Maintenance of Equipment Company 


Capt. Company commander Master mechanic 
lst Lt. Commander, locomo- General shop fore- 
tive repair platoon man 
lst Lt. Mechanical engineer Mechanical engineer 
2nd Lt. Commander, car re- General car fore- 
pair platoon man 
Operating Company 

Capt. Company commander Trainmaster 
lst Lt. Commander, train Assistant trainmas- 
operating platoon ter 
Ist Lt. Road Traveling engineer 
or road foreman 
of engines 
2nd Lt. Commander, yard and Yardmaster 
station section 


Capt. Supply officer 
Capt. Adjutant 
lst Lt. Commander, 


Applications for appointment in one ol 
these engineer railway battalions in any 
grade as outlined above will be given 
consideration, if proper application is 
made to the corps area commander, to- 
gether with a complete report of physical 
examination. Those interested should 
write to the Unit Instructor, Engineer 
Railway Battalions, 6th Corps Area, 
Room 1131, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, who will furnish the necessary 
blank forms for making application for 
appointment, together with detailed in- 
structions 


Thornton Answers Critics in Commons 


Open and hot battle against the 
Canadian National and against its presi- 
dent, Sir Henry Thornton, in particular, 
was waged last week at Ottawa in the 
House Committee on National Railways, 
but Sir Henry hit back with a statement 
defending his position in the matter of 
salary and in the matter of the residence 
in Montreal which he occupies and about 
which some Conservative members of 
the Committee suggested something ir- 
regular had been done. Sir Henry’s 
statement, read to the committee, is in 
part as follows: 

“When I came to Canada to discuss 
with the then government the question 
of my acceptance of the post of president 
of the Canadian National, I expressed 
the opinion to the government of that 
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day that the task I was asked to under- 
take was one of the greatest difficulty, in 
view of the financial position of the enter- 
prise and other attendant features; furth- 
er, that I was willing to undertake it at a 
salary of $50,000 per year if it was under- 
stood that this compensation should be 
materially increased if I succeeded, with 
the aid of the staff, in bringing about any 





Over the period 1921-1930, it is 
estimated that expenditures for im- 
proved highways totaled 12 billion 
dollars. Gasoline and motor ve- 
hicle taxes produced possibly 40 
per cent of this amount and the 
remaining 60 per cent came from 
the Federal tax chest, general state 
and local tax funds, and bond is- 
sues which must be met in the 
future. 

Millions of tax monies have heen 
expended for public buildings, 
largely to gratify community pride. 
More millions have gone into the 
improvement of inland waterways, 
upon the theory that they may fur- 
nish somebody with “so-called” 
cheap transportation. Not content 
with converting these shallow 
rivers into free transportation high- 
ways, the government itself en- 
tered the transportation business in 
competition with its own citizens, 
and the deficits of the federal barge 
line operation on ‘the Mississippi 
river also become a charge upon 
the public tax chest. 


* * * 


The day of reckoning has arrived 
in the form of a staggering public 
debt, and a back-breaking tax bur- 
den. For years citizens have been 
inclined to vote for every bond issue 
in sight, without a thought that 
some day they would be called upon 
to pay. The bill is now due and 
it must be paid. 


* *k * 


In spite of the present business 
depression our industrial structure 
is fundamentally sound, due largely 
to the fact ‘that business manage- 
ment is availing of every known 
economy in operating practice. 
Many of our state and local gov- 
ernmental units are not funda- 
mentally sound, and there will be 
no change in the situation until we 
have thrift and economy in the 
business of government. The only 
way to control the growth of the 
tree of government is to lop off 
some of its useless branches, and 
the only sure way to reduce taxes is 
to stop needless public expenditure. 
When the people really want the 
cost of government based solely 
upon the ability of its citizens to 
pay, they will have it. 


—Excerpts from a_ statement by J. M. 
Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, Committee on 
Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 
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marked improvement in the operating and 
earnings results. 

“In 1928 some of the directors inti- 
mated to me their desire to vote me a 
bonus of $100,000 as recognition of what 
had been accomplished in the previous 
five years, informing me that similar 
action had been taken by other companies. 
I considered the proposal, but preferred 
not to accept it because I felt that it was 
hardly fair to other executive officers who 
had given highly effective service. 

“The records show that at that time I 
was under contract until October 4, 1930, 
and the then board of directors felt that 
in-recognition of the improved showing 
of the system it was only fair that a new 
contract be arranged on a basis which 
would substantially increase the pay- 
ments to me; in other words, it was con- 
sidered that the time had arrived when 
the compensation of the president should 
be made comparable with that of other 
large railway systems. 

“Having rejected the suggestion that 
a bonus of $100,000 be paid me in recog- 
nition of past services, I accepted the 
proposal made at that time by the then 
board of directors that, as some recog- 
nition of the value of my services, the 
railway provide an official residence for 
the head of the enterprise not only on 
that account but because in the judgment 
of the board it was considered desirable 
that the head of the organization should 
be provided with a suitable residence for 
the fulfillment of many duties which fell 
upon his shoulders. 

“It is not unreasonable to point out 
that I have in every way endeavored to 
co-operate with the views of the present 
board and to relieve the company of 
further expenditures on my __ behalf. 
Although the resolution relating to the 
provision of the house stated that the 
house should be “properly equipped,” in 
view of subsequent adverse financial con- 
ditions I voluntarily undertook the 
financing of all repairs, conditioning, 
furnishing and equipment for the house, 
have also stood personally all upkeep 
and maintenance charges since occupancy, 
and in this respect I assumed a_ heavy 
burden running over fifty thousand dol- 
lars which the original resolution in no 
sense contemplated. Consequently the 
provision of the house rent free, instead 
of being an asset has proven a consider- 
able liability 

“The contract as finally negotiated be- 
tween the government and myself pro- 
vided for a payment of $75,000 per year 
and reasonable expense allowances. The 
members of the then board of directors 
and the Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of 
Railways and Canals at that time, confirm, 
that the amount of expense allowance 
was to be determined by the board of 
directors. The expense allowance was 
fixed at $15,000 per year and was de- 
signed not to cover many necessitous ex- 
penses incurred through my office, but 
official expenses which attached to the 
position of head of the Canadian Nationa 
Railways. 

“May I add that in 1922 the financial 
showing of the all inclusive system was 
as follows :— 


Net revenue from operation......... 
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Available for interest ........s.0.0s0000% 1.343. 


92 
Deficit after interest to public...... 33,911,31 


1 
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whereas in 1928 it had become as fol- 
lows :— 


Net revenue from operation........ $56,039,462 
Available for interest........ pevesces 45,131,694 
Surplus after interest to public...... 3,185,686 

“The present board of directors 


continued the payments until I relin- 
quished the amounts from the Central 
Vermont and Grand Trunk Western. 

“I believe it to tbe necessary, as a 
matter of justice, to take this opportunity 
to express to the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Railways and Shipping the 
opinion that the situation relating to ex- 
pense accounts of officers and employees, 
club dues, etc., has become distorted in 
the public mind, the situation portrayed 
by the press reports tending to create 
the idea that there has been widespread 
wrong-doing. Justice to those concerned 
impels me to take this opportunity of 
‘niorming you that it is my considered 
opinion that there is no ground what- 
ever for that belief. Both in point of 
efficiency and honesty the personne! of 
the Canadian National measures up to 
high standards.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Am Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 

Atuep RarLway Swurpty AssociaTion.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. _To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C.R.R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. Whiteman, Room 8:00, 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, June 14-15, 1932, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 West Harrison St., Chicago. Next meet- 
ing, Jan. 21, 1933. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. R. 
R., 836 Federal St., Chicago. Next meet- 
ing October, 1932, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Exectric RarILway ASSOCIATION.— 
i A C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 

ork. 

American Rartway AssocraTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. 

Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Protective Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Annual meet- 
ing, May 24-25, 1932, Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania, New York. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Next meeting 

October 4-6, 1932, Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York. Next convention June 7-9, 

. , , 1932, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Division IT.—Transportation—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 East Van Buren St., Chigago. 

Division III.—Traffic—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 
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Division 1V.—Enyineering—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, next 
convention March 14-16, 1933. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—E. H. Fritch, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Signal Section —R. H. C. Salliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Annual meet- 
ing May 10-11, 1932, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St.. Chicago. 
Next convention, June 23-24, 1932, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago 
iquipment Painting Section.—V. R Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores. W. 
J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Next convention June 22-23, 1932, dte- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, June 7-9, 1932, Sher- 
man House, Chicago. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Car Service Division—C. A. Buch, 17th 
and H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN RalILway BripGE aND BUILDING Asso- 
c1aTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next conven- 
tion, October 18-20, 1932, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’ Association. 

AMERICAN RartLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
15-17, 1932, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RaiLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 

orks in co-operation with the American 

Railway Association, Division I1V.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next convention March 14-16, 1933. 

AMERICAN RatLway MaGAZINE Epitors Assocta- 
TIoN.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employees 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Raitway Toot ForeEMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit 
by Supply Association of the American Rail- 
way Tool Foremen’s Association.—E. 4 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SocieTY oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Railroad Division, Marion B. Richard- 
son, Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
H. L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next convention, Janu- 
ary 24-26, 1933, Chicago, IIl. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLaim AcEents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn., Annual con- 
vention, May 18-19, 1932, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 

ASSOCIATION OF KaILtay ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

AssociaTION OF RatLway Execurtives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Xs 

BRIDGE AND BUILDING SUPPLY MEN’s ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 


CaNapIAN Rarttway Ctus.---C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular Meetings, 2nd Monday in each 
month, except June, July, and August, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers AssocraTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF. Cu1caco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July, and August, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 


Can ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. Club not active at present 
time. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. F. Brady, Main and Barton St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Meetings first Tuesday of each 
month, except July and August, American 
_ Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. Louis, 

0. 

CentraL Rattway Ctius or Burrato.—T. J. 
O’Donnell, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CrnctnnaTI Rartway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
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Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Meetings 2nd Tuesday in February, May, 
September and November, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Crevenanp Raitway Cxius.—F. L._ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings second Monday each month, except 
June, July, August, Auditorium, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s Building, West 9th 
St., and Superior Ave., Cleveland. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway ConGREsS.—January 
19-30, 1933. Cairo, Egypt. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway FvueEt Assocration.—C 

Winkless, Room 700, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’S 
AssociaTIOn.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers Assocration.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

Master Car BuILpers’ aND Supervisors’ Asso- 
cIATION.—(See Car Department Officers’ 
Association. ) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, November 15-18, 1932, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RarLroAD TiE Pro- 
pUCERS.—Roy M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Next conven- 
tion, May 17-18, 1932, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

NaTIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

NaTIONAL SaFETY Councit.—Steam Railroad 
Section; J. L. Walsh, (Honorary vice-chair- 
man), Supt. Safety, M.-K.-T. R. R., Dallas, 

ex. Annual meeting, October 4-6, 1932, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

New Encranp Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rarrtroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York. Regular meetings 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July ana 
August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Paciric Rartway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box, 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccouNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R. Woodson, Transportation Building, 


Washington, D. C. Next convention, August, 
1932, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rattway Business AssociaTIon.—Frank W. 


Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D 

Rattway Cius oF PittspurGH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RatLtway ELscTRIcAL SupPLY MANUFACTURERS 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection AssociaTIon.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. Baltimore, 
Md. Annual convention October 18-20, 
1932, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and ‘Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. No exhibit at 1932 convention. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G, A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A. Division I. 

Rattway Treasury OrFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station 
Building Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
craTION. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next convention, September 20-22, 1932. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track 
Supply Association. 


St. Louris Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

Signat APPLIANCE AssociaATION.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November. Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AsSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 
Ga. 





Suppty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville, Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—J. A. Murphy, P. O. 
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Box 8, Terminal ‘A,’ Toronto. Regular 
meetings lst Monday of each month, except 
<a, uly and August, Royal York Hotel, 
oronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. ‘i 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 

Western Rattway Crius.—J. H. Nash, Dri- 
Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings 3rd Mon- 
day in each month, except June, July, Au- 
gust and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


Foreign 





Joint Rail-Highway Fact-Finding 
Committee in Britain 


Sir Arthur Salter, former director of 
the Economic and Finance section of the 
League of Nations, has been selected as 
chairman of the joint fact-finding com- 
mittee, representing rail and highway in- 
terests, which has recently been appointed 
by the Minister of Transport in Great 
Britain. British railways are represented 
on the committee by the executives of 
the four group companies—Sir Josiah 
Stamp, president of the London, Midland 
& Scottish; Sir James Milne, general 
manager of the Great Western; Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood, general manager of 
the London & North Eastern; Sir Her- 
bert Walker, chief general manager of 
the Southern. Four leaders of the high- 
way transport industry are also members. 

The committee, according to the an- 
nouncement, has been appointed “To in- 
vestigate the facts relating to the total 
costs of the highway system (including 
the regulation of traffic), the incidence 
of those costs and the contributions of 
the different classes of users of mechani- 
cally-propelled vehicles; to consider and 
report on the nature and extent of the 
regulation which, in view of modern eco- 
nomic developments, should be applied to 
freight transport by road and rail; and, 
in the light of any conclusions reached 
under these heads, to make such further 
recommendations as they are able to 
frame designed to assist the two sides 
of the industry to carry out their func- 
tions under equitable conditions, which 
adequately safeguard the interests of 
trade and industry.” The committee is 
further directed to render a report by 
the end of July. 

The chairman, Sir Arthur Salter, also 
served at one time as general secretary 
of the Reparation Commission; he has 
recently received considerable publicity 
in the United States on account of the 
publication of his new book, “Recovery,” 
dealing with the current economic situa- 
tion. 


Follows, L. M. S. Vice-President, 
Retires 

J. H. Follows, who retired from the 
position of vice-president of the execu- 
tive of the London, Midland & Scottish 
of Great Britain on March 1, had been 
connected with that road and its prede- 
cessor, the Midland Railway, since 1890. 
Entering railway service with the Mid- 
land in June of that year, at the age 
of 20, he was promoted through various 
positions to that of acting general super- 
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intendent. In 1919 he was appointed 
general superintendent, which position he 
held until 1923, when he became chief 
general superintendent of the London, 
Midland & Scottish group following its 
formation by amalgamation of the Mid- 
land and other systems. On January 1, 
1927, he was further promoted to vice- 
president for railway traffic, operating 
and commercial sections, which position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 
He will continue to represent the L. M. S. 
on the boards of highway transport com- 
panies in which it is interested. Mr. 
Follows’ period of railway service, com- 
bined with that of his father and three 
brothers, totals 200 years. 


Manila Railroad Company in 1930 


The Manila Railroad Company of the 
Philippine Islands, for the year ending 
December 31, 1930, reported gross rev- 
enues equivalent to $6,061,199, the low- 
est since 1924 when the gross was $5,- 
700,082. The 1930 figure represents a 
decline of 14.44 per cent from the 1929 
revenues of $7,083,969 and a drop of 
eight per cent from the average reve- 
nues for the five year period, 1925-1929. 

Operating expenses during 1930 to- 
taled $4,337,674 an increase of 1.11 per 
cent as compared with the 1929 operat- 
ing expenses of $4,289,857; net income 
declined 64.82 per cent to a figure of 
$555,790, the lowest since 1921 when a 
net income of $133,690 was reported. 
The rate of return on property invest- 
ment was 3.38 per cent in 1930 as com- 
pared with 5.74 per cent in 1929 and 5.83 
per cent in 1928. 

While the general business depression 
was in the main responsible for the poor 
business during 1930 the competition of 
highway vehicles was deemed suf- 
ficiently threatening to warrant the 
creation of a new “Motor Transporta- 
tion Department” which was organized 
“to handle freight trucking wherever re- 
quired and started to function on an op- 
erating basis during the month of July, 
1930.” In this connection the report 
cites contracts which have been signed 
for the performance of highway trans- 
port for two firms; also regular truck- 
ing routes are being established. Rev- 
enues from freight trucking during the 
half of 1930 in which the operations 
were conducted amounted to $6,337. 
“No operating profit was shown,” the 
report says “but the new department 
necessarily had to absorb considerable 
overhead and organization expenses, and 
its further expansion is expected to 
show a profitable return, not to men- 
tion its value as a feeder service to the 
railroad lines.” , 

Motor bus services are also being op- 
erated while rail motor cars are being 
installed on branch lines. Collection and 
delivery service in Manila was being 
considered as a means of meeting the 
competition of trucks for the lLc.l. traffic 
of that city and its surrounding terri- 
tory. 

The Manila Railroad, operating about 
680 miles of line of 3 ft. 6 in. gage, is 
owned by the Philippine government 
which in 1916 acquired all the outstand- 
ing capital stock of the Manila Railroad 
Company, a New Jersey corporation. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CupAHy Packinc CoMPaAny has 
ordered 25 sets of freight car under- 
frame parts, from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation. 


Hm & Svuenper, Inc., Frackville, Pa. 
has ordered nine heavy-duty trunnion- 
type air-dump cars of 16 cu. yd. capacity 
from the Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Company. 


Tue Norrork & WESTERN recently 
authorized the application of steel roofs 
to 500 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. The 
work will be carried out at the railroad’s 
Roanoke (Va.) shops. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue ReEapine will shortly operate the 
first stainless-steel pneumatic-tired rail 
motor car of the Budd-Micheline type in 
this country. The railroad has given an 
order for a new 56 passenger car to the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The car will be powered by an 
85-hp. Budd-Junkers Diesel motor; it 
will be tested on various sections of the 
Reading system and eventually placed on 
scheduled runs. <A description of this 
type of car was published in the Railway 
Age of March 5, page 401. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE ReEApDING has ordered 320 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge at Muncy, 
Pa., from the McClintic-Marshall Cor- 


poration. 


Supply Trade 





Walker B. Holder, represenattive of 
the Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has been appointed branch manager 
of the newly-opened office at Boston, 
Mass. 


T. R. Dahl, vice-president and secre- 
tary, and George H. Kelly, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, of the White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, were elected 
also directors of that company at the 
recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has received the 
first licence to manufacture rubber tires 
for operation on railroad cars in the 
United States under Michelin French 
patents, according to an announcement 
made by President P. W. Litchfield. 


The Pyle-National Company, Chicago, 
has acquired as’a subsidiary to its or- 
ganization The Electro-Chemical Engi- 
neering Corporation, Chicago. This com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture ‘o! 
boiler signal foam-meters with electro- 
matic blow-off and boiler corrosion pre- 
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yention equipment. The same personnel 
will be retained in the subsidiary organ- 
ization. 


J. Frederic Byers, vice-president of 
the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, has been elected chairman of the 
board to succeed the late E. M. Byers. 
George A. Blackmore, vice-president, 
general manager and a director of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company and 
president and general manager of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, has 
been elected also a director of the A. M. 
Byers Company. 


E. K. Conneely, vice-president of the 
Standard Steel Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been 
placed in charge of western district 
sales, with headquarters at Chicago. 
J. C. Snyder, manager of sales of the 
central district of the Standard Steel 
Car Company and vice-president of the 
Richmond (Car Company, has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Standard and of 
the Osgood Bradley Car Corporation 
and has assumed charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office and of sales in the central 
district. 


Charles S. Belsterling, general com- 
merce attorney of the United States Steel 
Corporation has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of traffic with head- 
quarters at New York. Mr. Belsterling 
began his services in the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the A. & P. Roberts Company, 
which owned and operated the Pencoyd 
Iron Works, Pencoyd, Pa. Upon the 
merger of that company with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, he became asso- 
ciated with the latter company and sub- 
sequently was appointed general com- 





Charles S. Belsterling 


merce attorney of the United States 
steel Corporation, which position he 
held from 1914 until his appointment as 
Vice-president in charge of traffic. Mr. 
Belsterling is a member of the bar of 
the States of Pennsylvania and New 
York and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He is well known in 
tallroad and rate litigation having ap- 
Peared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as counsel for subsidiary 
‘ailroads and other constituent com- 
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panies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


R. E. Zimmerman has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation with headquar- 
ters at New York. Mr. Zimmerman has 
for many years been associated with the 
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American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., serving recently as 
assistant to the vice-president and direc- 
tor of the research laboratory of that 
company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company 


Gross profit, before depreciation, of 
$336,403 has been reported by the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1931. De- 
duction of depreciation amounting to 
$442,275; payment of dividends aggre- 
gating $295,860 ($3 per share), and cre- 
ation of a $200,000 reserve for conting- 
encies resulted in a total draft upon 
surplus of $601,732, bringing that figure, 
as of December 31, down to $4,128,815. 
Current assets at the close of the year 
totaled $4,475,925, including $928,109 in 
cash, against current liabilities of $97,556. 

W. L. Conwell, president, in his re- 
marks to the stockholders, speaks in part 
as follows: 


Passenger travel still further decreased as the 
year progressed, which meant that a large per- 
centage of the equipment of the carriers was 
idle. The result of this was a heavy curtail- 
ment of our repair part orders. Equipment re- 
tained in service was, in many cases, maintained 
at the expense of idle equipment. It is believed 
that the progressive decline in orders has in- 
creased the potential requirements of our cus- 
tcmers which will some day be reflected in an 
increased volume of business. 

Plant and equipment have been maintained 
in excellent condition. Inventories are smaller 
and are valued at cost or market, whichever 
is lower. 

ne of our new developments is in the field 
of air conditioning for railway passenger cars, 
on which, together with the Silica Gel Corpora- 
tion, we have been experimenting for some years 
past. It was discovered that our work in this 
direction paralleled to some extent that of the 
Carrier Corporation, producers of air condi- 
tioning equipment for factories, theaters, etc. 
Arrangements were therefore made to _ consoli- 
date the engineering developments and produc- 
tion facilities of your company with those of the 
Silica) Gel Corporation and Carrier Corpora- 
tion for the field of railway passenger transporta- 
tion. Sales and service are conducted by your 
organization. 

In the hope of increasing passenger revenue, 
the railways have installed this year on some 
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of their passenger cars, apparatus for maintaining 
an even temperature and a proper humidity du: 
ing all seasons of the year. We have furnished 
the materials and apparatus for many of these 
installations. * * * Depending upon the re- 
sults of these experiments and the ability of the 
carriers to finance further installations, next 
fall should show considerable activity in extend 
ing this new inducement to travel. 

The operation of our iceless refrigerator cars, 
of which we now have 85 in service, continues 
to give entirely satisfactory results. We now 
have contracts with 14 railroads and the cars 
are operated from coast to coast and throughout 
the middle west. * * * Improvements have been 
made in the efficiency and reliability of refrigerat- 
ing apparatus for these cars, more of which 
will be placed in operation when conditions 
make this advisable. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


BaRBER CAR CEMENT.—The manufac 
ture and use of Barber car cement, a 
plastic, cold-working, “asbestos-rein- 
forced” asphalt cement, is described in an 
interesting 1l-page booklet distributed by 
the Barber Asphalt Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. An extensive discussion of 
the fundamentals of asphalt as a cement- 
ing, water-proofing and _ preservative 
agent is included in the booklet, which 
describes the use of Barber car cement 
for the protection of steel underframes 
and other metal parts of railway freight 
and passenger cars, subject to severe 
service and mechanical abrasion. Two in- 
teresting illustrations show the digging 
of asphalt by natives from asphalt lakes 
at Trinidad, B,. W. I., and at Bermudez, 
Ven. Another, shows an open Gilsonite 
vein at Rainbow, Utah, operated by th« 
Barber Asphalt Company, which is said 
to be the largest miner, refiner and dis- 
tributor of native asphalts in the world 


. Construction 





CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—During 


the last few weeks this company has 
awarded a number of contracts for the 
construction and installation of various 


facilities at Cincinnati. George W. Wade, 
Cincinnati, has been awarded a contract 
for the installation of the underground 
drainage for the coach yard, at a cost 
of $28,000, while the Crumley, Jones & 
Crumley Co., also of Cincinnati, has been 
awarded the contract for the installation 
of drainage for the mail and express 
yard, at a cost of about $21,000. A con- 
tract for the construction of the sub- 
structure of the southeast connection to 
the terminal facilities has been let to 
the Maxon Construction Company. This 
work will involve an expenditure of 
about $53,000. A contract for the in- 
stallation of compressed air equipment 
has been awarded to the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, New York, at a cost of about 
$25,000. Bids were closed on May 3, 5 
and 6, respectively, for the installation 
of approximately 1,700 ft. of steam lines 
in the coach yard, the construction of 
three signal bridges, and the construction 
of a 300,000-gal. steel water tank. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
has awarded to Henry DuBois’ Sons 
Company, New York, a contract for 


dredging required by the railroad in the 
Hudson, Harlem and East rivers, New 
York territory, during the year 1932 
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Financial 





BattimorE & Ounto.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized an issue of $55,813,000 of re- 
funding and general mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, to be pledged as collateral security 
for short-term notes and in substitution 
for or equalization of existing collateral 
under present loans. In addition cer- 
tain subsidiaries were authorized to issue 
$12,861 of bonds to be delivered upon the 
order of the Baltimore & Ohio to trustees 
under certain mortgages. 


BrooKLYN EAsTerRN District TERMINAL. 
—Final Value—tThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a final valuation 
report as of 1919 finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses to be $78,000 and that of the prop- 
erty used but not owned to be $5,139,599. 


CENTRAL OF GeorciA.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 28 approved an additional loan of 
$711,750 to this company from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to meet 
interest payments and to pay $200,000 
on a note for $700,000 to the Pullman Car 
Manufacturing Company. The commis- 
sion deferred consideration of a loan of 
$200,000 to pay a note to the Illinois 
Central for temporary advances as well 
as of other requirements after July 1. 


Cuicaco & Eastern Itiinois.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April 29 approved an addi- 
tional loan of $595,500 to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation to meet taxes due in Illinois and 
Indiana. The company had previously 
received loans of $3,629,500 and $82,080. 


Cuicaco, MiILwAuKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—A bandonment.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon 
its narrow-gage line from Bellevue, Ia., 
to Cascade, 36 miles. 


CincinNATI Unton TERMINAL Com- 
PANY.—Securities—This company has 
applied to the interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $12,000,000 
of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds and 
$5,000,000 of promissory notes in con- 
nection with the financing of construc- 
tion work on the Cincinnati terminal. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon its 13.7-mile line between 
Cuchara, Colo., and Lascar. 


DututH, MissaBe & NorTHERN.—Annu- 
al Report.—The 1931 annual report of this 
company shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $1,237,031, as com- 
pared with net income of $7,409,202 in 
1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
Revenves. $11,062,176 $20,975,407 —$9,913,230 
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Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
Tota Oper- 
ATING Ex- 
PENSES ... 8,728,574 11,534,072 — 2,805.498 
O perating 
ee 78.90 54.99 + 23.91 
Net REvENvE 
FROM OPER- 
ATIONS ... 2,333,603 9,441,335 — 7,107,732 
Railway tax 
accruals — : 
(Cr.) 407,292 1,778,959 — 2,186,250 
Railway oper- 
ating in- 
come .... 2,740,798 7,662,359 — 4.921,562 
E q u ipment 
rents and 
joint facility . 
rents (Net 
EP saves 456 44,245 — 43.789 
Net Rar- 
way OPER- 
ATING IN- 
COME ... 2,741,254 7,706,604 — 4,965,350 
Gross In- 
COME -» 3,879,647 8,875,735 — 4,996,089 
Rent for 


leased roads 1,417,278 


1,380,117 + 37,162 
Interest on 








funded debt 209,692 245,144 — 35,451 
TotaL Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross In- 

COME 2,642,616 1,466,533 + 1,176,082 
Net Income 1,237,031 7,409,202 — 6,172,171 





Fiorma East Coast.—Annual Report. 
—The 1931 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit after interest and other 
charges of $2,395,046, as compared with 
net deficit of $1,998,312 in 1930. Selected 
items from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Oper- 
| ees at 864.50 863.37 + 1.13 


RAILWAY 
O P ERATING 
REVENUES .$9,379,029 $11,729,811 —-$2,350,781 



































Maintenance 
Of Way..... 1,401,861 1,732,509 — 330,648 
Maintenance 
of equip- 
aa 1,674,876 2,238,776 — 563,900 
T ra nsporta- 
See 2,771,492 3,574,295 — 802,803 
TotaL OPpeER- 
ATING Ex- 
PENSES - 6,859,850 8,614,205 — 1,754,355 
Operating 
ee 73.1 73.4 — 0.3 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPER- 
ATIONS .. 2,519,180 3,115,606 — 596,427 
Railway tax 
acruals .... 1,196,339 1,330,078 133,740 
Railway oper- 
ating income 1,317,873 1,778,350 — 460,477 
Hireof 
Equipment 
(Net Dr.). 595,218 676,643 — 81,425 
Joint facility 
rents—(Net 
3, Beer 58,018 61,552 — 3,534 
Net RAILway 
O P ERATING 
INCOME ... 664,636 1,040,154 — 375,518 
Non - operat- 
ing income 87,865 150,564 — 62,699 
Gross INcoME 752,502 1,190,719 — 438,217 
Interest on . 
funded debt 3,037,250 3,072,400 — 35.150 
Totat Depvuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross. In- 
CURE sie 3,147,548 3,189,031 — 41,483 
Net Dericit.. 2,395,046 1,998,312 — 396,73 





Great NortHEeRN.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a por- 
tion of its line extending from Lewis 
Ict., Mont., to Sand Coulee, 2.4 miles. 
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Gutr, Mose & NortHERN.—Annyal 
Report—The 1931 annual report of this 
company shows net deficit after interes 
and other charges of $227,070, as com. 
pared with net income of $261,500 in 
1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


Increase 
1931 1930 Deere 
a me] "rease 
Average Mile- nn 
age Operated 733.92 798.92 23—tis.. 
RaiLway OPER- -_ 
ATING REVE- 
eee $4,061,852 $5,853,626 —$1,791.773 
Maintenance 
OP. WEF 000s 586,031 991,588 — 405,557 
Maintenance 
of equipment 737,922 956,256 218,334 
Transportation 1,508,149 1,954,496 


aed 446,347 


Totat OPERAT- 
ING ExPENSES 3,364,400 


4,566,792 — 1,202.39] 
Operating 














WO eoitestes 82.16 77.43 + 4.73 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 
oo eee 730,343 1,330,824 600,481 
Railway tax 
accruals .... 298,173 325,206 — 27,034 
Equipment E 
rents—Net 94,840 206,608 + 111,768 
Joint facility f [aa 
rents—Net 170,678 167,271 - 3,407 
Net Raitway 
O PER ATING 
INCOME 166,003 631,119 — 465,116 
Non-operating : 
income . 128,311 101,761 + 26,550 
Gross Income 294,314 732,880 — 438,565 
Interest on 2 ae 
funded debt 519,939 441,667 + 78,272 
Tota DeEpvuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross In- oe 
COME kcv0a 521,385 471,380 + 50,005 


488,571 


Net Income... * 227,070 261,500 - 


* Deficit. 

LenicH & New ENGLAND.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1931 annual report of this 
company shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $510,921, as com- 
pared with net income of $715,802 in 1930. 
Selected items from the Income State- 
ment follows: 


Increase 
or 

1931 1930 Decrease 

RAILWAY OPER- 
ATING REVE- ree: em 
WOES 6 cwesuds $4,107,459 $5,065,787 —$958,329 
Maintenance of : 
WEY .cacckens 537,190 628,182 — 90,992 
Maintenance of aoe la 
equipment .. 907,374 1,006,579 — 99,205 
Transportation. 1,456,562 1,754,387 — 297,825 








TotaL O PE RAT- 





th 


ING ExpENsES 3,213,362 3,783,691 — 570,325 
Operating ratio 78.23 74.69 + 3.4 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERA- ; ‘ — 

TIONS ...... 894,096 1,282,096 — 387,9 
Railway tax ac- ; 

WUE ctesues 67,921 109.140 — 41,219 
Railway operat- : . ong Se 

ing income... 826,164 1,172,949 — 346,/8 
Hire of_ freight ‘ 

cars (Cr.). 211,636 61,644 + 149,992 
Joint facility 

"EE cs ete 118,737 140,926 — 22,189 
Net  RartLtway 

OperATING IN- = — 

COMBE vices 924,397 1,097,774 — 173,944 
N on -operating 2 

INCOME kK c2.00:0 28,449 29,472 — 1,029 
Gross IncomE.. 952,846 1,127,246 — 174,40 
Interest on ws eres: 57 321 

funded debt.. 412,477 385,156 + “/.8" 
Totat Depuc- 

TIONS FROM : an RO 

Gross INCOME 441,925 411,444 + 30,48 
Net Income... 510,921 715,802 — 204,88! 


7 oft-h ge 
Continued on next left-hand pag 
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nual 

this 
crest 
[om- 
) in 


-Ome 


Srease 


15,557 
18,334 
16,347 
)2,39] 

4.73 
)0,481 


27 ,034 


11,768 


3,407 


65,116 
26,550 


38,565 








78,272 





50,005 





88,571 


| Re- 
this 
terest 
com- 
1930. , 


“| is unfit to run the Derby 


crease 





or 
ecrease 


958,329 ' 


90,992 A new factor—SPEED—is making all but the most modern loco- 


99,205 
297 ,825 . . e 
— motives obsolete. « Ten to twenty years ago freight locomotives 
570,328 

3.54 


— were built to haul a heavy drag at 15 miles per hour. « But 


387,999 


pee operating conditions today demand freight train speeds of 30 to 40 


pore miles per hour. « Only Super-Power Locomotives with high boiler 
149,992 
22,189 


Born horsepower can give the desired result. Retire the obsolete road- 


173,37 ; ; , ; 
oa Cloggers in favor of modern locomotives designed for modern rail- 


174,400 


— roading. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS « Incorporated e LIMA e OHIO 
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Minneapotis & St. Louis.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—Upon an application of the re- 
ceiver for a loan of $3,898,629 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 30 approved a loan of $2,698,630 
for the purpose of providing funds to 
pay $1,748,629 of preferred claims out- 
standing and $950,000 of first-mortgage 
bonds, known as the Merriam Junction- 
Albert Lea ‘bonds, issued under a mort- 
gage dated February 1, 1877, due by ex- 
tension on June 1. The commission did 
not approve the $1,200,000 asked to pay 
receivers’ certificates held by various 
banks but said that it appeared that if 
funds could be obtained to pay a part of 
this indebtedness some renewals could 
be effected. The preferred claims to be 
paid represent the balance due on $2,185,- 
786 of such claims, without interest, which 
were due prior to the appointment of the 
receiver in 1923. The report says that the 
payment of these claims would result in 
“a wide distribution of funds throughout 
the channels of industry and commerce” 
and that through the loan and a compro- 
mise settlement of the claims it is ex- 
pected that litigation regarding them 
would be stopped and a reorganization 
of the company would be expedited. As 
collateral the receiver is to deliver re- 
ceiver’s certificates equal to the amount 
of the loan. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Louis. 
—Annual Report.—The 1931 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit after 
interest and other charges of $419,425, as 
compared with net income of $922,137 in 
1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


Increase 
or 

1931 1930 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Oper- 
Operated . 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES. $15,140,254 $19,317,453 —$4,177,199 


1,203.39 1,203.39 





Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance 
of equip- 
ment .... 3,171,276 
Transporta- 
ee 6,105,864 7,404,441 — 1,298,577 
ToTaL OPER- 
ATING Ex- 
PENSES .. 13,580,865 16,343,711 — 2,762,846 
O per ating 
i 89.70 84.61 + 5.09 


ratio ..... 


2,527,323 2,925,963 — 398,640 


4,082,228 — 910,952 


Net REVE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,559,389 
Railway tax 


2,973,742 — 1,414,353 





accruals .. 590,550 767,537 — 176,987 
Railway oper- 
ating in- 
come .... 966,455 2,201,212 — 1,234,757 
E q uipment 
rents (Dr.) 461,532 373,893 + 87,639 
Joint  facil- 
ity rents 317,291 284,969 + 32,322 
Net Ratt- 
WAY OPER- 
ATING InN- 
COME oo. 822,215 2,112,288 — 1,290,073 
Non- operat- 
ing income 355,996 439,382 — 83,386 
Gross In- 
COME .... 1,178,210 2,551,670 — 1,373,460 
Rent for 
leased roads 806,506 re ae 
Interest on 
funded debt 729,426 740,016 — 10,590 
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Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
ToraL Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross In- 
COME .... 1,597,636 1,629,533 — 31,897 





Net Income * 419,425 922,137 — 1,341,562 





* Deficit. 


New OrteAns Great NorTHERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1931 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit after in- 
terest and other charges of $22,564, as 
compared with net deficit of $185,081 
in 1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


























Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 264.67 267.68 — 3.01 
Raitway OPpeEr- 
ATING REVE- 
HUGE .<shevs $2,317,485 $2,778,287 —$460,802 
Maintenance of 
CE so tkaens 204,911 355,300 — 150,389 
Maintenance of 
equipment 306,222 484,849 — 178,627 
Transportation. 709,532 887,039 — 177,507 
ToraL OPERAT- 
ING Expenses 1,512,331 2,008,393 — 496,062 
Operating ratio 65.26 72.29 — 7.03 
Net REvENvVE 
FROM OPERA- 
i. eee 805,154 769,894 + 35,260 
Railway tax ac- 
GREE eccess 98,820 166,668 — 67,848 
Equipment rents 
oO sot eens 190,437 250,454 -- 60,017 
Joint facility 
rents—Net .. 94,237 97,549 + 3,312 
Net RAILWAY 
OperRATING IN- ' 
CONE caneesee 421,029 254,983 + 166,045 
N on -operating se. 
a eee 4,673 8,383 — 3,710 
Gross IncomE.. 425,701 263,366 + 162,335 
Interest on ma 
funded debt.. 439,400 22,024 + 17,376 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross IncomME 448,265 448,447 — 181 
Net DEFIcit... 22,564 185,081 — 162,517 





New Orveans, Texas & MeExico.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Sugar 
Land Railway, which is controlled by the 
N. O. T. & M., to abandon that portion 
of its line extending from House Jct., 
Tex., to Anchor, 21.5 miles. 


New York, SuSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Annual Report—The 1931 annual re- 
port of this company shows net deficit 
after interest and other charges of $298,- 
948, as compared with net deficit of 
$59,144 in 1930. Selected items from the 
Income Statement follow: 

Increase 
or Decrease 


1931 1930 
Rattway Oper- 
ATING REVENUES$4,348,856 $4,959,591 —$610,735 





Maintenance of 


ry 554,397 685,601 — 131,205 
Maintenance of 
equipment 665,230 626,459 + 38,771 


Transportation 1,826,724 2,115,504 — 288,779 





ToraL OPERat- 
ING ExXpeENsEs.. 3,265,084 


3,637,249 — 372,165 
Operating ratio 75.08 73.34 .74 


+ 1 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 1,083,772 
Railway tax 


1,322,342 — 238,570 





accruals ..... 382,865 384,441 — 1,576 
Railway operating 
Eee 697,988 937,436 — 239,447 


Equipment and 
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Increase 
or 

re _, 1931 1930 Decrease 

joint facility i 

rents, net Dr. 279,293 284,913 — 5.629 

Net Rartway es 
OPERATING 

INCOME ....... 418,696 652,522 — 233,996 

Non-operating re 

income ...... 79,664 89,470 - 9,805 





4 
498,360 741,992 — 243.632 


———— 


Gross INCOME.. 





Rent for leased 

BEE knees 26,301 
Interest on 

funded debt.. 758,78 








7 760,373 — 1,586 
Tora Depvuc- ¥: 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income... 797,309 801,136 — 3,827 
Net Dericit... 298,948 59,144 + 239,805 





OxtaHoMaA & Rico Mountain.—R. F. 
C. Loan.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $33,296 to pay indebtedness 
to the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon, as 
lessee, the operation of and the lessor 
line, the Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cin- 
cinnati, to abandon that portion of the 
latter’s line extending from a point two 
miles south of Bellaire, Ohio, to Gravel 
Jct., 1.8 miles. 


PuLtMAN Company.—I. C. C. Final 
Valuation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a final valuation 
report as of June 31, 1919, finding the 
final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes to be $119,750,000 
and that of the property owned but not 
used to be $237,786. The company’s in- 
vestment in sleeping-car property, includ- 
ing land, was stated in the books as of 
valuation date as $144,522,062. If read- 
justed to conform with the accounting 
classification, the report says, this would 
be reduced to $137,513,561, of which $10,- 
807,233, less an undetermined portion 
assignable to offsetting items included in 
amounts recorded at $41,607,627 repre- 
sents considerations other than money. 
The adjusted amount includes the cost 
of the estimated non-carrier portion (20 
per cent) of the general office building 
at Chicago, but does not include the cost 
of all the carrier tracks owned nor does 
it include the cost of the manufacturing 
plant. The original cost to date of the 
common-carrier property, partly based on 
estimates, is found to be approximately 
$136,384,385. The company had intro- 
duced an exhibit showing its claimed 
original cost to be $202,400,802, compris- 
ing $188,446,886 of alleged recorded costs 
and $13,953,916 of estimated costs. It 
had also contended that not less than $40, 
000,000 should be included in the repro- 
duction costs to cover other values and 
elements of value not included in the 
value of its physical properties in place. 
It was contended that a reproduction of 
the carrier’s property would involve not 
only a duplicating of the units of equip- 
ment, facilities and supplies, and the 
relatively small amount of fixed physical 
property, but also the reconstruction 0! 
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“an extensive and continuing contract 
structure and the development of the 
efficient and unified Pullman system in ex- 
istence on date of valuation.” The com- 
mission held, however, that “the evidence 
js not convincing that any additional 
amount should be included to cover these 
so-called unique intangibles.” A witness 
for the company had estimated that it 
would have required 782 more cars and 
an additional investment of $26,692,326 
to furnish the same efficient service as 
was provided by the Pullman Company 
if there had been independent operation 
of sleeping cars by railroads. Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie said he concurred in the 
report because it “appears to be in har- 
mony with the long line of our valuation 
decisions, and because it seems desirable 
that those decisions be on a consistent 
and comparable basis.” 


READING.—Control of Stone Harbor by 
Atlantic City—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Atlantic 
City Railroad to acquire control of the 
Stone Harbor Railroad (3.9 miles of line 
irom Cape May Court House, N. J., to 
Stone Harbor) by purchase of capital 
stock and by an operating contract. 


RicHMOND BELtT.—Acquisition and Op- 
eration by S. P. and A. T. & S. F.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Southern Pacific (lessee) 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to 
acquire and operate the Richmond Belt, 
a 6.3-mile line in Contra Costa county, 
Cal. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
—Annual Report—The 1931 annual report 
of this road shows net income after in- 
terest and other charges of $937,873, as 
compared with net income of $1,125,681 
in 1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow : 





























Increase 
1931 or Decrease 
RaiLway OPperaTING Rev- 
ee er ere $8,915,245 —$1,428,:193 
Maintenance of way.... 903,455 — 443,423 
Maintenance of equip- 
Pes a ee 1,732,590 263,044 
Transportation ....... 3,300,979 398,242 
Toran OperaTING Ex- 
MONE wirethed osemuns 6,677,195 — 1,199,152 
Operating ratio ....... .90 — NM 
Net REVENUE FROM Op- 
ee er 2,238,050 — 229,042 
Railway tax accruals.. 432,564 — 114,113 
Railway operating income 1,804,610 — 115,774 
Hire of equipment, Dr. 554,131 + 28,184 
Joint facility rents, Dr. 82,736 — 3,864 
Net Rarpway OPERATING 
aa ,167,742 — 140,094 
Non-operating income.. 175,272 + 3,119 
Gross INCOME........-- 1,343,014 — 136,975 
Interess on funded debt 333,857 — 5,622 
Tora DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME ......-.- 405,141 + 50,833 
WEP ENCORE ..o0-<. o:0:0:0.6.00 937,873 — 187,808 





_St. Lours-San_ Francisco.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized an issue of $944,000 of prior- 
len mortgage 6 per cent bonds, to be 
pledged with the trustee of the consoli- 
dated mortgage, and $1,679,000 of con- 
Solidated mortgage 6 per cent Series B 
bonds, to be pledged as collateral for a 
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loan from the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion; also an issue of $1,679,000 of Series 
C bonds in exchange for Series B bonds 
presented for conversion. 


St. Louris - SAN Francisco.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April 29 approved an addi- 
tional loan to this company from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of 
$1,800,000, subject to numerous conditions, 
to enable it to pay $1,620,777 of de- 
linquent taxes and part of $400,000 due 
May 15 as principal of equipment trust 
certificates. The report was accompanied 
by a repetition of previous criticisms of 
the capital structure of the applicant, ex- 
pressed in several finance cases, asserting 
that the company is over-capitalized and 
that the proportion of bonds to capital 
stock is excessive, and one of the condi- 
tions was that it agree to submit for the 
approval of the commission by July l a 
plan for a substantial reduction in fixed 
charges. “We do not believe,” the re- 
port by Division 4 said, “that this carrier 
can operate successfully in the future 
without a reduction of its fixed charges.” 
Therefore the commission did not pass 
upon the company’s application so far as 
requirements later in the year are con- 
cerned, including $4,500,000 of bank loans 
due July 1. Other conditions are that 
the demand loan of $1,474,722 held by the 
Chase National Bank & Trust Company 
be extended to a maturity date not earlier 
than July 1 and that the Railroad Credit 
Corporation reimburse the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the $2,805,175 
already loaned to meet interest due March 
1 and deliver to the Finance Corporation 
$2,000,000 of the applicant’s consolidated 
mortgage bonds now pledged as part of 
the security for the loan. The Frisco 
is also to pledge $3,679,000 of the bonds 
as collateral for the new loan. The Frisco 
applied in January for a loan of $17,- 
998,542 but after receiving a loan to meet 
the March 1 interest it filed a supple- 
mental application for $12,717,814 to meet 
its requirements for the remainder of 
the year. The railroad corporation had 
agreed to take over the loan for interest. 
“The situation with regard to the appli- 
cant’s delinquent taxes is _ especially 
critical,” the report said. “These taxes, 
due the states of Alabama, Kansas, and 
Missouri and subdivisions thereof, have 
been delinquent and subject to various 
penalties since the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1931. In a number of counties in 
each of the states suits for collection 
and/or attachment proceedings have 
already been instituted. The applicant is 
the largest taxpayer in many counties 
in which its owes taxes, and such counties 
are so dependent upon the payment of the 
applicant’s taxes that, unless paid, the 
counties will not be able to take care of 
their obligations. Moreover, the oper- 
ations of the schools is dependent upon 
the payment of these taxes and, unless 
paid, the applicant is advised that it will 
be necessary to close them. The require- 
ments represented by payments due on the 
principal of equipment trust certificates 
are essential to prevent default on a type 
of railroad security which, until compar- 
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atively recent months, has occurred only in 
rare instances and then only for brief du- 
ration.” The report compares the com- 
pany’s capitalization of $407,508,293, of 
which $292,806,767 was funded debt, with 
a valuation adjusted up to January l, 
1932, of $288,383,902, although it does not 
suggest that this sum “necessarily repre- 
sents the present value of the property 
or measures the amount of capitalizable 
assets.” 


Satt Lake & Utan.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 28 approved a loan of $200,000 to 
the receiver from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, on an application for 
$500,000, to meet various items of current 
indebtedness, 


STocKTON TERMINAL & EAsTERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $65,000 to 
liquidate indebtedness to a holding com- 
pany and apply to current liabilities. 


TENNESSEE & CAROLINA SOUTHERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon the operation, as to interstate 
and foreign commerce, of its entire line 
extending from Maryville, Tenn., south- 
ward to Calderwood, 30.5 miles. 


Texas, OKLAHOMA & EAstern.—R. F 
C. Loan.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $214,477. to pay indebted- 
ness to the Choctaw Lumber Company. 


VirGINIAN.—Annual Report.—The 1931 
annual report of this company shows net 
income after interest and other charges 
of $3,256,504, as compared with net in- 
come of $4,455,873 in 1930. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 














Increase 
1931 1930 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 593.26 554.81 + 38.45 
RaILway 
OPERATING 
REvENUES $15,337,426 $17,455,269 —$2,117,843 
Maintenance 
of lway..... 1,476,758 1,749,499 — 272,741 
Maintenance 
of equip’t... 2,758,129 3,029,327 271,198 
Transport’n 3,251,642 3,603,796 - 352,154 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES . 8,066,170 8,940,505 — 874,332 
Operating 
TOO! bescs 52:59 51.22 +4 1.37 
Net REveE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 7,271,254 8,574,765 — 1,243,510 
Railway tax 
accruals 1,860,000 2,007,000 147,000 
Railway 
operating 
income 5,411,182 6,507,713 1,096,531 
Equipment 
rents, net .. 864,656 821,898 + 42,758 
Joint facility 
rents, net .. 69,773 86,258 16,485 
Net Raitway 
OPERATING 
INCOME .... 6,345,611 7,415,869 — 1,070,258 
Other income 1,061,726 1,045,211 + 16,515 
Torat Income 7,407,339 8,461,079 — 1,053,742 
Rent for 
leased roads 766,370 694,472 + 71,898 
Interest on i wilt 
0,74°¢ 


funded debt 3,260,493 3,189,747 





Continued on second left-hand page 
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NITARTS 
LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN.. 


F you are plagued now with high maintenance costs keep it in mind 
when designing new power. 

That is the time to take the steps that will insure lower maintenance 
for the entire life of the locomotive. 

By making it possible to use a locomotive of fewer drivers to do a 
given job, The Locomotive Booster reduces maintenance costs five to ten 
cents per locomotive mile since maintenance is roughly proportional to 
the number of drivers. 

The Tandem Main Rod Drive distributes the piston thrust through two 


axles and four outside main crank pins. The work of the main pin is thus 
THE TANDEM 


ah eave reduced 25 to 50 per cent. By providing two pairs of “mains’’ instead 
DRIVE of one, a better power distribution is secured and the wear on driving 


brasses and main and side rod bushings is reduced. Improved power 
distribution also reduces the stresses on machinery and reduces slipping. 


AUTOMATIC Shoes and wedges are another maintenance item on which Franklin 
ADJUSTABLE hel 
DRIVING BOX ~~ 


WEDGE The Automatic Adjustable Driving Box Wedge prevents brass-pound- 
ing from accumulating and thereby protects the whole locomotive found- 
ation from the racking pounds that come from loose wedges. 


ATER Flange wear is another reducible maintenance factor. The Lateral Motion 


A 
~ TIO Driving Box eases the locomotive around curves thus reducing flange 


DRIVING BO 


grinding and flange wear. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 





Increase 
1931 1930 or Decrease 
Toray Fixep 
Cuarces ... 4,119,189 3,975,426 + 143,763 





Net Income 3,256,504 4,455,873 — 1,199,368 





WASHINGTON, BRANDYWINE & POINT 
Looxout.—R.F.C. Loan.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for a loan of $70,000 
for the purpose of “temporarily funding” 
a loan due the U. S. government, and to 
pay bank notes and provide working 
capital, 


WESTERN MaryLAnp.—Annual Report. 
—The 1931 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $1,011,012, as compared 
with net income of $1,960,974 in 1930. 
Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 





























Increase 

1931 1930 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated .. 892.93 895.43 — 2.50 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
Revenues $14,811,053 $17,792,694 —$2,981,641 
Maintenance 
7 Mogens 1,959,383 2,580,968 — 621,585 
Maintenance 
of equip’t... 2,543,695 3,303,822 — 760,127 
Transport’n.. 4,005,487 4,656,479 — 650,992 
ToTaL 
OPERATING 
Expenses... 9,647,901 11,638,561 — 1,990,660 
Operating 
eer 65.14 65.41 — 27 
Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
Operations... 5,163,151 6,154,132 — 990,981 
Railway tax 
accruals 843,662 1,014,211 — 170,549 
Railway operat- 
ing income.. 4,319,489 5,139,922 — 820,432 
Hire of equip- 
ment (net).. 220,478 310,164 — 89,686 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME . 4,343,198 5,253,239 — 910,040 
Non-operating 
income 129,534 169,862 — 40,328 
Gross INcoME 4,472,732 5,423,101 — 950,369 
Rent for 
leased roads 74,170 89,130 — 14,959 
Interest on 
funded debt.. 2,660,123 2,599,516 + 60,607 
Totat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 3,461,720 3,462,126 — 405 
Net Income 1,011,012 1,960,974 — 949,963 





WRIGHTSVILLE & TENNILLE—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on May 3 approved a loan of 
$22,525 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to this company to pay taxes 
and for materials and supplies, without 
prejudice to later consideration of the 
remainder of its request for $39,530. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 
May 3 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 17.76 20.53 74.69 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 57.50 61.02 91.96 


Dividends Declared 
Atlanta & West Point.—Dividend omitted. 


Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 


able June 20 to holders of record May 28. 
Pennsylvania.—Dividend omitted. 


Reading.—First Preferred, 50c quarterly, pay- 


able June 9 to holders of record May 19, 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


George LeBoutillier, vice-president, 
New York zone, of the Pennsylvania, 
has also assumed the duties of general 
manager during the absence of J. F. 
Patterson, who has been relieved from 
active service because of illness. 


J. M. Baths, general manager of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operation, a 
newly-created position, and the position 
of general manager has been abolished. 
S. M. Golden, who, prior to January 1 
of this year, was connected with the 
Standard Steel Car Company, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


George H. Warfel, assistant to the 
general manager of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, with supervision over safety 
matters, has been promoted to assist- 
ant to vice-president of the Union Pa- 
cific System, in which position he will 
have charge of safety matters over the 
entire system. Dr. W. M., Barr, con- 
sulting chemist for the system, has also 
been promoted to assistant to vice- 
president, in which position he will be 
in charge of laboratories and will have 
supervision over chemical analyses, 
water supply and the inspection and test- 
ing of materials. Both will have head- 
quarters as before at Omaha, Neb. 


The title of Edgar D. Hilleary, vice- 
president of the Reading in charge of 
freight traffic, has been changed to vice- 
president in charge of traffic. Mr. Hil- 
leary was born at Petersville, Md., on 





E. D. Hilleary 


September 10, 1877, and received his 
education at St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis, Md. He began his railroad career 
in 1897, as a clerk with the Philadel- 
phia & Reading (now the Reading). In 
June, 1905, he was appointed agent for 
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the Central Station Despatch at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A short time thereafter he 
was appointed division freight agent of 
the P. & R., at Philadelphia, and ip 
February, 1910, he was transferred in a 
similar capacity to Harrisburg, Pa, 
From December, 1918, to February, 1920, 
he was assistant general freight agent 
at Philadelphia, and on the latter date 
he was advanced to general freight 
agent. In April, 1921, he became freight 
traffic manager, and in April, 1923, he 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
freight traffic. 


Edward W. Scheer, general manager 
of the Eastern Lines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, who has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation and main- 
tenance of the Reading, was born at 
Zaleski, Ohio, on April 28, 1875, and re- 
ceived a public school education. Mr. 





E. W. Scheer 


Scheer entered railroad service on 
February 10, 1890, as messenger in the 
office of the superintendent of the car 
department of the Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton & Baltimore (now the B. & O.). 
From May, 1890, to December, 1895, he 
was clerk and stenographer on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Southwestern (now also 
a part of the B. & O.), being promoted 
to chief clerk to the division superin- 
tendent on the latter date. In 1899 he 
became secretary to the vice-president 
and general manager of the same road at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and in February, 1906, 
he was advanced to chief clerk to gen- 
eral manager and assistant secretary 
and chief clerk to general superintend- 
ent. In June, 1912, he became assistant 
to general superintendent of the B. & O. 
Southwestern and of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton (now part of the 
B. & O.). Mr. Scheer was appointed 
superintendent of the Illinois division, 
at Flora, Ill., in June, 1913, and in June, 
1915, was transferred to the Indiana di- 
vision, at Seymour, Ind. 
He was promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Southwest district m 
June, 1916; in the following year he was 
assigned to a similar position on the 
Northwest district, and in February, 
1920, he became general superintendent 
of the Maryland district. In April 
1921, Mr. Scheer was advanced to gen- 
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“THERE’S THE TROUBLE” 
—Says the Service Man 


N ENGINE fails to steam properly; or perhaps Arch Brick 
consumption is high; or it may be one of a score of troubles 


involving locomotive combustion. 





The call goes out for an American Arch Company combustion 
expert. From his years of observation and experience he quickly 
gets to the source of the trouble and corrects it. 








Roads served by American Arch Company have their Arch Brick | \ 
supply backed by an experienced organization that for 20 years 


has concentrated on Arch Brick and locomotive combustion. 








This experience has a definite value. 


a 
5a 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN’ JUST BRICK 

















HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


REFRACTORIES CO. Lecouetive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists Specialists : > 2 
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eral manager, Eastern Lines, which po- 
sition he now relinquishes to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Reading. 


T. W. Evans, vice-president of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago River 
& Indiana and the Chicago Junction 
Railway, has been appointed also vice- 
president of the New York Central, the 
Michigan Central and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 
These roads are all units of the New 
York Central Lines. The appointment 
of Mr. Evans will place a vice-president 
of the New York Central Lines in Chi- 
cago for the first time since before the 
World War. J. L. McKee, assistant 
general manager of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Detroit, has 
been appointed to the newly-created po- 
sition of assistant vice-president of the 
above mentioned lines, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 

Mr. Evans has been connected with 
the New York Central in various ca- 
pacities for 49 years. He was born on 
July 15, 1867, at Morris Run, Pa., and 
entered railway service on June 1, 1883, 
as a telegraph operator on the Fall 
Brook Railway (now part of the N. Y. 
C.), at Cedar Run, Pa. Thereafter, he 
served successively as train dispatcher, 
trainmaster and chief trainmaster until 
May, 1906, when he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania division of the New York Cen- 
tral. In the following year he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Roches- 
ter division and later served in the 
same capacity on the Buffalo division. 
Mr. Evans was promoted to general 
superintendent of the Western district 
in October, 1912, being transferred to 
the Second district three years later. In 
June, 1916, he was further advanced to 
assistant general manager of the Lines 
East of Buffalo. After nine years in this 
position, he was elected assistant vice- 





T. W. Evans 


president, with headquarters at New 
York, which position he held until Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, when he was elected vice- 
president of the Indiana Harbor Belt 
and the Chicago River & Indiana, with 
headquarters at Chicago, which position 
he was holding at the time of his elec- 
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tion as vice-president of the New York 
Central Lines, effective on May 1. 


Frank H. Frey, supervisor of wage 
agreements of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been appointed assistant 
to the operating vice-president, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, re- 
placing C. E. Green, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general manager. 
Mr. Frey, whose service with the Rock 
Island covers 29 years, was born on 
May 15, 1882, at Great Bend, Kan., and 
obtained his first railway experience in 
1902 as a trackman on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. After a year with this 
road, during which time he served also 
as an extra gang timekeeper and road- 
master’s clerk, he went with the Rock 
Island as a clerk in the superintendent’s 
office at Dalhart, Tex. In 1905, he was 
transferred to the accounting depart- 
ment at Chicago, shortly being promoted 
to traveling accountant with headquar- 
ters at Oklahoma City, Okla. Two years 
later, Mr. Frey was advanced to the 
newly-created position of district ac- 
countant at Ft. Worth, Tex., being 





Frank H. Frey 


transferred back to the operating depart- 
ment in 1911, as contracting joint facil- 
ity clerk in the office of the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager at the same 
point. At the end of two years he was 
appointed assistant chief clerk to the 
general manager at El Reno, Okla., 
where he remained until 1918, when he 
was sent to Chicago as supervisor of 
wage agreements, which position he held 
until his recent appointment as assist- 
ant to the operating vice-president effec- 
tive May 1. 


Fred G. Gurley, general superintendent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Lines West of the Missouri river, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, Neb,, has been 
promoted to assistant to the operating 
vice-president, effective May 1, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding F. 
L. Johnson, who has retired after more 
than 55 years of service with the Burl- 
ington. Mr. Gurley has been in the 
service of the Burlington continuously 
since he was 15 years old. He was born 
on February 20, 1889, at Sedalia, Mo., 
and after a public school education en- 





May 7, 1932 


tered employment with the Burlington 
as a clerk, serving in various clerical 
positions, including that of chief clerk 
to division superintendent, until 1911, At 
that time he became transportation in- 
spector on the staff of the general super- 
intendent of the Wyoming district, be- 





Fred G. Gurley 


ing promoted to yardmaster at Sterling, 
Colo., two years later. For four years 
beginning with 1915, Mr. Gurley served 
as trainmaster at various points, at the 
end of which time he was assigned to 
special work on the staff of the general 
manager and vice-president. In 1920, 
he was advanced to division superintend- 
ent, and five years later he was further 
promoted to general superintendent of 
the Wyoming district with headquarters 
at Alliance, Neb. On May 1, 1931, fol- 
lowing the abolition of the Wyoming 
district and the creation of the Western 
district, which comprises the lines west 
of the Missouri river, Mr. Gurley was 
appointed general superintendent of 
these lines. 


Thomas B. Hamilton, vice-president 
of the Western region of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Chicago, re- 
tired on May 2, after having served the 
Pennsylvania for more than 43 years. Mr. 
Hamilton, who is 66 years of age, was 
born at Columbus, Ohio, and was edu- 
cated at Princeton University. He entered 
railway service with the Pennsylvania in 
1888, as a rodman on the engineering 
corps. He served in various capacities 
in the engineering department, including 
that of engineer maintenance of way at 
several points, until 1901, when he en- 
tered the operating department as a di- 
vision superintendent. Beginning with 
1912, he served for two years as general 
superintendent of the Central system 
and at the end of that period he became 
general manager of the Vandalia (now 
part of the Pennsylvania). In 1917, Mr. 
Hamilton was appointed resident vice- 
president for the Pennsylvania, Lines 
West of Pittsburgh, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., and in 1918, he was 
appointed general superintendent of the 
St. Louis system. Two years later he 
was appointed general manager of the 
Northwestern region, with headquarters 
at Chicago, which position he held un- 
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til 1924, when he was appointed region- 
al vice-president and general manager, 
with jurisdiction over the same territory. 
A: year later he was appointed to the 
same position on the Western region, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
which position he held until 1926, when 





T. B. Hamilton 


he was elected vice-president of the 
Western region in charge of all depart- 
ments. In 1929, Mr. Hamilton was as- 
signed to the direction of matters of 
general interest and policy, retaining the 
title of vice-president until his retire- 
ment on May 2. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Carl J. Ernst, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., retired on May 1. 


J. C. Pryor, an attorney for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to attorney for the Iowa dis- 
trict, with headquarters as before at 
Burlington, Iowa, to succeed W. D. 
Eaton, who has retired. J. W. Wein- 
garten, attorney at Omaha, Neb., has 
been promoted to attorney for the Ne- 
braska district, with the same headquar- 
ters. J. G. Trimble, general attorney for 
the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City (a 
subsidiary of the Burlington) with 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
retired. 


OPERATING 


C. O. McHugh has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Montreal 
terminals division of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, succeeding J. L. Palethorpe, trans- 
ferred. W. F. Tully has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, Smith’s Falls 
division, succeeding Mr. McHugh. 


C. E. Green, assistant to the operating 
vice-president of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager, with headquarters 
at Des Moines, Iowa, where he succeeds 
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R. M. Borden, who has been appointed 
chief clerk to the general manager at 
the same point. 


J. A. Gillies, superintendent of the 
Slaton division of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Slaton, 
Tex., has been transferred to the Colo- 
rado division, with headquarters at Pue- 
blo, Colo., succeeding C, E. Smyer. Mr. 
Smyer has been transferred to the Pecos 
division, with headquarters at Clovis, 
N. M., to replace C. S. Cravens, who has 
been transferred to the Slaton division, 
to succeed Mr, Gillies. 


A. E. Lloyd, superintendent of the 
New York Terminal district, including 
the Marine department, of the New 
York Central, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of superintendent 
of the Chicago Terminal district, with 
headquarters at Chicago. A. H. Wright 
succeeds Mr. Lloyd as superintendent 
of the New York Terminal district, in- 
cluding the Marine department and the 
River division, and L. Relyea has been 
appointed assistant superintendent, same 
territory. O. O’Connor has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
River division, succeeding Mr. Relyea. 


H. L. Margetts, superintendent of the 
Detroit terminals and Detroit division 
of the Michigan Central, has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Detroit, Mich. 
This position is a newly-created one, es- 
tablished to take over the duties of the 
position of assistant general manager, 
which was abolished following the ap- 
pointment of J. L. McKee as assistant 
vice-president of the New York Central 
Lines at Chicago. E. E. Wright, super- 
intendent of the West division of the 
Michigan Central, has been transferred 
to the Detroit terminals and Detroit di- 
vision, to succeed Mr. Margetts, while 
F. F. Riefel, superintendent of the West- 
ern division of the New York Central, 
at Chicago, has been transferred to the 
West division of the Michigan Central, 
to succeed Mr. Wright. 


E. W. Smith, general superintendent 
of sleeping, dining and parlor car serv- 
ices of the (Canadian National, retired on 
April 30. He commenced his railroad 
career as an office boy in the account- 
ing department of the South-eastern 
Railway (now a part of the Canadian 
Pacific). In 1892, he entered the service 
of the Grand -Trunk and served suc- 
cessively as clerk, city ticket agent, din- 
ing car'clerk, inspector and superintend- 
ent of dining and parlor cars. Upon the 
absorption of the Grand Trunk by the 
C.N.R. in 1923, he was appointed super- 
intendent of sleeping and dining cars 
for the Central region, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, and in November, 1923, 
he was advanced to general superintend- 
ent of these services, from which posi- 
tion he retired, and which has been 
abolished effective May 1. 


F. B. Mitchell, general superintendent 
of the Northwest district of the West- 
ern lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters. at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
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been promoted to general manager of 
the Western lines with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where he succeeds C, 
W. Van Horn, who has been transferred 
to the Eastern lines, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. R. B. Mann, general 
superintendent of the Southwest district 
of the Western lines, has been promoted 
to the newly-created position of assistant 
general manager of these lines, with 
headquarters as before at Cincinnati, 
The positions of general superintendent 
of both the Northwest and Southwest 
districts have been abolished. The Ohio 
division has been merged with the St. 
Louis division, with W. C. Baker, 
superintendent of the St. Louis division, 
as superintendent of the combined divi- 
sions. Mr, Baker’s headquarters are 
moved from Washington, Ind., to Cin- 
cinnati. J. B. Carothers, who had been 
superintendent of the Ohio division, 
died on April 21, as announced in the 
Railway Age of April 30. The Indian- 
apolis division has been merged with the 
Toledo division, and A. A. Iams, super- 
intendent of the Toledo division, with 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of the com- 
bined divisions. M. V, Hynes, superin- 
tendent of the Indianapolis division, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
at the same point. 


Francis R. Mullen, superintendent of 
the Omaha and Lincoln divisions of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
the Lines West of the Missouri river, 
with the same headquarters, to succeed 
Fred G. Gurley, promoted. H. C. Mur- 
phy, who was appointed assistant super- 
intendent at North La Crosse, Wis., on 
April 1, has returned to his former posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Alliance 
and Sterling divisions, with headquar- 
ters at Alliance, Neb., succeeding S. L. 





Francis R. Mullen 


Fee, who has been transferred to the 
Omaha and Lincoln divisions, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, to succeed Mr. 
Mullen. 

Mr. Mullen was born at Pulaski, N. 
Y., on October 6, 1876, and, after at- 
tending the University of Nebraska for 
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L OCOMOTIVE MATERIALS 
MUST KEEP SIEP WITH DESIGN 


Locomotive designers have stepped up horsepower until 1,000 H. r. per axle is 





not uncommon. At the same time weight has been kept down so that power out- 
put per pound of weight has increased. « Working closely with these designers 
have been the metallurgists of Republic Steel Corporation, applying alloy steels 
to new problems of stress. « Alloy steel piston rods, pins, axles, firebox 
sheets, staybolts, motion work and other vital parts can meet the increased strain 
of increased power because they are modern alloy materials — many of them 

_ developed specially by Republic for railroad work. « Where you have a 
materials problem involving iron or steel consult Republic. 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Agathon Stayboltlron « Climax 
Plates, Culverts, Rivets, Stay- Steel Staybolts « Upson Bolts as 
bolts, Tender Platesand firebox and Nuts « Track Material, 5 ee 

Sheets « Sheets and strip for Maney Guard Rail Assemblies < ‘TONGAN: > 
special railroad purposes Enduro Stainless Steel for din- COPPER *e,0%" 
Agathon Alloy Steels forLoco- ing car equipment, forrefriger- 
motive Parts e Agathon Engine ation cars and for firebox 
Bolt Steel + NitralloyeAgathon sheets « Agathon Nickel For- 
Iron for pins and bushings ging Steel (20-27 Carbon) 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company of Birdsboro, Penna., has manufactured and is prepared to supply under 
‘icense, Toncan copper-molybdenum iron castings for locomotives. 


Mo lyb-den-um 
IRON 
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two years, entered railway service on 
April 18, 1893, as a night telegraph 
operator on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. Two years later he was ad- 
vanced to train dispatcher, with head- 
quarters at Lincoln, where he later 
served as chief train dispatcher and 
trainmaster. In May, 1911, he was trans- 
ferred to McCook, Neb., where he 
served until November of the same year, 
when he was advanced to division super- 
intendent at Sterling, Colo. Later Mr. 
Mullen served in the same position at 
Omaha, Neb., and Wymore, and in 
June, 1919, he was transferred to Lin- 
coln, where he was located at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Norman A. Ryan, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, 
Eastern lines, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been. connected with the 
Milwaukee since 1919, and prior to that 
time had served in the operating depart- 
ments of several roads. Mr. Ryan was 
born on November 5, 1891, at Superior, 
Neb., and entered railway service at the 





Norman A. Ryan 


age of 18 as‘a clerk and stenographer 
in the operating department of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. Three years 
later he went with the Southern Pacific 
as a clerk in the operating department 
at Sacramento, Cal., and in 1913, he re- 
turned to the C.B.&Q., where he served 
at various points as a clerk until 1917. 
In that year Mr. Ryan joined the operat- 
ing department of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, at Los Angeles, Cal., resign- 
ing a year later to enter the United 
States Army, where he subsequently be- 
came a first lieutenant in the railway 
transportation corps of the A.E.F. Re- 
turning to railway service in 1919, Mr. 
Ryan became connected with the staff 
of the general superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Chicago, being appointed a trainmaster 
at the Milwaukee (Wis.) terminals in 
1920. In 1921, he was transferred to the 
Terre Haute division, where he remained 
two years, at the end of which time he 
was promoted to assistant division 


superintendent, being further advanced 
to division 


superintendent at Terre 
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Haute in 1924. Three years later Mr. 
Ryan was. transferred to the Milwaukee 
terminals, where he remained until late 
in 1930, when he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the newly-created Milwaukee 
division, which comprised a consolida- 
tion of three divisions—the Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the Racine arid Southwest- 
ern and the Northern divisions. Mr. 
Ryan’s further promotion to assistant 
general manager of the Eastern lines be- 
came effective on May 1. 


Frederic N. Finch, general superin- 
tendent of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. (a unit of the 
Union Pacific System) has been pro- 
moted to general manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Portland, Ore, 
effective May 1, to succeed J. P. O’Brien 
who retired on that date, having reached 
the retirement age limit of 70 years. 

Mr. Finch’s railway experience, which 
covers a span of 42 years, comprises 
positions in various departments of a 
number of roads. He was born on No- 
vember 16, 1873 at Galesburg, IIl., and 
first entered railway service at the age 
of 17 as a machinist’s apprentice. For 
six years beginning with 1892, he 
served the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy in various clerical capacities, then be- 
coming a stenographer and statistician 
in the office of the general manager of 
the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn. 
On December 1, 1899, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the superintendent of mo- 
tive power of this road, which position 
he held until July 1, 1901, when he was 
made chief clerk to the general man- 
ager. Five years later Mr. Finch was 
promoted to superintendent of the Mon- 





Frederic N. Finch 


tana division, where he remained until 
October 31, 1907, when he was appointed 
special representative of the operating 
vice-president. At the end of two years 
he was appointed manager of the Camas 
Prairie Railroad, operated jointly by the 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific. 
Mr. Finch entered the service of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. on October 1, 1918, as assist- 
ant general manager, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. From March 1, 1920, 
to August 1, 1921, he was assistant gen- 
eral superintendent and from the latter 
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date to his recent promotion he served 
as general superintendent. 

Mr. O’Brien had been in active raij- 
road service with various roads for 52 
years. He was born at Winsted, Conn, 
on April 26, 1862, and after a public 
school education entered railway service 
with the Connecticut Western (now part 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford) in 1880. Nine years later he be- 
came general agent, superintendent and 
purchasing agent of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Terminal Railroad, being appointed 
master of transportation of the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island (part of the 
Union Pacific) in 1890. In 1891, he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany (now the O.-W.R.R.&N.), leaving 
this company a year later to become 
connected with the Iowa Central (now 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis), where he 
served successively as assistant superin- 
tendent, superintendent and_ general 
superintendent. In 1894, he returned to 
the O.-W.R.R.&N. as superintendent, 
which position he held for 10 years, at 
the end of which time he was made gen- 





J. P. O’Brien 


eral superintendent of this road and the 
lines of the Southern Pacific in Oregon. 
A year later he was promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the O.-W.R.R.&N., 
holding this position until 1918, when, 
under federal control of the railroads, he 
became federal manager of the O.-W. 
R.R.&N., the Southern Pacific lines 
north of Ashland, Ore., the Pacific Coast 
Railroad, the Northern Pacific Terminal 
of Oregon and the San Francisco & 
Pacific Steamship Co. At the end ol 
government control in 1920, he was re- 
appointed general manager of the O.-W. 
R.R.&N., which position he held con- 
tinuously until his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


T. E. Harris, general agent for the II- 
linois Central at Gulfport, Miss., has 
been appointed head of this company S$ 
foreign traffic department, to succeed 
W.-M. Rhett, general foreign agent, who 
has retired. Mr. Harris’ headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 





Continued on next left-hand page 
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Are They Ready ? 


TATISTICS show a rapid increase in the 

number of unserviceable locomotives. Some 

of them, on account of obsolescence, may never 
turn a wheel—others will have to be repaired. 


Some day you are going to need ’em—now is a good 
time to get them in shape. 


When they go through the shop, be sure that they 
are equipped with dependable wear-resisting 
parts made of HUNT-SPILLER 4ir Furnace 
GUN IRON. 


You will save money before the locomotives leave 
the shop and when they go into service you will 
know that they are ready to haul maximum ton- 
nage—prepared to turn in good performance 
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The headquarters of L. W. Bade, as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Wabash, has been moved from St. Louis 
to Chicago. H. L. Pigott, assistant 
general passenger agent at Chicago, has 
been transferred to Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding F. D. Hammer, resigned. 


C. L. Lyons, general perishable traf- 
fic representative for the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to general freight agent 
at the same point, to succeed C. P. Bow- 
sher, who has been transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr, Lyons will continue to 
have supervision over perishable traffic 
solicitation. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


F. O. Draper, superintendent of 
bridges of the IMlinois Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has retired ef- 
fective May 1, and his duties have been 
assumed by S. F. Grear, assistant engi- 
neer of bridges at Chicago. 


H. S. Marshall, valuation engineer of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has re- 
signed and the position of valuation en- 
gineer has been abolished. Henceforth 
valuation matters will be under the 
jurisdiction of A. W. Newton, chief 
engineer, at Chicago. 


Floyd J. Pitcher, assistant engineer 
of structures on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., has been promoted 
to engineer of structures, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding P. B. Spencer, 
whose death was noted in the Railway 
Age of April 2, page 592. Mr. Pitcher 
was born on February 6, 1888, at Somer- 
ville, Mass., and is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In October of 1910 he began rail- 
road work on the Boston & Maine, in the 
office of the engineer of structures, and 
in April, 1916, he left the railroad to be- 
come connected with E. W. Wiggin, con- 
sulting engineer at New Haven. In 
August, 1918, Mr. Pitcher entered the 
service of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in the engineering department, 
and in October, 1920, was appointed as- 
sistant engineer of structures, the position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


Coincident with the consolidation of the 
Ohio and St. Louis Divisions and the 
Indianapolis and Toledo divisions of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, to be known as 
the St. Louis and Toledo divisions, re- 
spectively, a number of appointments 
have been made among division engi- 
neering officers. The original divisions 
comprising the enlarged divisions will 
retain their identities as the Ohio and 
St. Louis subdivisions of the St. Louis 
division, and the Indianapolis and To- 
ledo subdivisions of the Toledo division. 
C, E. Herth and R. W. Gilmore, division 
engineer and assistant division engineer, 
respectively, of the Ohio division, with 
headquarters at Chillicothe, Ohio, have 
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been appointed to the same positions on 
the Ohio subdivision of the St. Louis di- 
vision, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. R. W. Gabriel and E. R. McKee, 
division engineer and assistant division 
engineer of the original St. Louis divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Washington, 
Ind., have been transferred to the St. 
Louis subdivision of the St. Louis divi- 
sion, with headquarters also at Cincin- 
nati. R, E, Chamberlain, division engi- 
neer of the original Toledo division, now 
has jurisdiction over the combined To- 
ledo and Indianapolis divisions, with 
headquarters as before at Dayton, Ohio. 
H. F. Passel, division engineer of the 
Indianapolis division, has been appointed 
assistant division engineer on the Tole- 
do division, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Indianapolis, Ind. W. E. Gra- 
ham remains as assistant division engi- 
neer on the Toledo division at Dayton. 


W. A. Spell, who has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., was born on November 21, 
1882, at Aurora, Tex., and received a 
public school education. Mr. Spell en- 
tered railroad service in 1901, with the 
St. Louis-San Francisco. From 1902 to 
1903 he was employed in the division 
engineer’s office, on construction of the 
White Mountain division of the Iron 
Mountain Southern (now part of the 
Missouri Pacific). In 1903, he entered 
the service of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie as level rodman, which position he 
held until 1904, when he became assist- 
ant resident engineer on location and 
construction of the Illinois, Iowa & 
Minnesota (now part of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific). From 
1905 to 1906, Mr. Spell served as transit- 
man on location, and office engineer in 
the division engineer’s office at Kinder, 
La., on construction of the Gulf Coast 
Lines (a unit of the Missouri Pacific). 
In 1906, he entered the service of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast (at that 
time the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlan- 
tic) as a draftsman, and in 1913 was ad- 
vanced to principal assistant engineer, 
serving in that capacity until 1925. From 
1917 to 1918, he also held a similar posi- 
tion with the Georgia Railroad, the At- 
lanta & West Point, and the Charleston 
& Western Carolina. In 1925 he was 
advanced to engineer maintenance of 
way of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


J. L. Carver, engineer of tests of the 
Illinois Central, has moved his headquar- 
ters from the Burnside shops, Chicago, 
to Paducah, Ky. 


G. E. Passage, master mechanic of the 
Terre Haute division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been transferred to the Hastings & 
Dakota division, with headquarters at 
Aberdeen, S. D., where he succeeds E. 
W. Hopp, deceased. C. L. Emerson, 


master mechanic at Chicago, has had his 
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jurisdiction extended to 
Terre Haute division. 


include 


the 


W. D, Johnston, district master me- 
chanic of the Northwest district of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western lines, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Southwest district, and E. J. Mc. 
Sweeney, district master mechanic of the 
latter district, has been appointed mast- 
er mechanic of the St. Louis division 
and the Cincinnati Terminal division, 
with headquarters as before at Cincin- 
nati. 


SPECIAL 


E. M. Westervelt, land and industrial 
commissioner on the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy, Lines West of the Missouri 
river, with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb., retired on May 1. 


OBITUARY 


E. B. Tullis, general freight agent on 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago, died 
at that place on May 3. 


Andrew J. Dutcher, import and ex- 
port freight agent for the Union Pacific 
at Chicago, died at his home in Lake 
Forest, Ill., on April 26. 


H. C. Leutert, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent for the IIli- 
nois Terminal at Kansas City, Mo., died 
at St. Louis, Mo., on April 27. 


I. L. Burlingame, who retired as gen- 
eral manager of the Terminal Railroad 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., in 1920 to 
enter private business, died at his home 
at that place on April 27. 


Alfred H. Plant, formerly assistant to 
president of the Southern, died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., on April 
29, after a long illness. Mr. Plant was 
born on July 25, 1858, at Selma, Ala. 
and received a public school education. 
He entered railway service with the 
Western of Alabama, as a messenger, in 
July, 1871. Mr. Plant had served as as- 
sistant to president of the Southern from 
March, 1920, until his retirement on De- 
cember 31, 1931. 


W. B. Throop, formerly general 
superintendent of the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City (a subsidiary of the Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy), who retired 
from railroad service in 1922, died at 
Galesburg, IIl., on April 29. Mr. Throop, 
who was 83 years of age, entered the 
service of the Burlington in 1878 as a 
chainman in the engineering department. 
He advanced successively through the 
positions of division engineer, road- 
master, division superintendent and gen- 
eral superintendent until September, 
1910, when he was appointed to the lat- 
ter position on the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City and the Iowa & St. Louts. 
In August, 1918, Mr. Throop was as- 
signed to the staff of the operating vice 
president of the Burlington, where he 
remained until his retirement on April 
1, 1922. 
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Reports 


Southern Pacific Company 


Report of the Board of Directors 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1932 


STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN PAciFIC COMPANY: 


To THE 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the oper- 


Southern Pacific Lines and 
year ended December 


ations and financial affairs of the 
Affiliated Companies for the fiscal 
31, 1931. 

Income Account 


The following statements of income and of surplus show 
the income for the year and the accumulated surplus to the 
close of the year, accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock 
from the Transportation System and from all separately oper- 
ated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, combined: 

Net INCOME OF THE SOUTHERN PaciFic Lines AND SOLELY CONTROLLED 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMBINED, FOR THE YEAR 1931* 
CoMPARED WITH THE YEAR 1930 











Decrease 
Year Ended Compared with 1930 
December Per 
31, 1931 Amount Cent 
Net income of Transportation Sys- 
RE SS EET a: *$7,138,372.29 $23,545,730.88 76.74 
Net income of Affiliated Companies *73,257, 038. 62 2,415,117.25 286.86 
Net income of Transportation 
System and of all separately 
operated Solely Controlled Af- 
filiated Companies, combined. *$3,881,333.67 $25,960,848.13 86.99 
Per cent earned on average amount 
of outstanding capital stock of 
Southern Pacific Company : 
(a) From operations of Trans- 
portation System........ 1.92 6.32 76.74 
(b) From operations of A/ffili- 
ated Companies......... — _- — 
(c) Total for the year 1931 1.04 6.97 86.99 
(d) Total for the year 1930.. 8.01 -- -- 


*The amounts reported against items 1, 2, and 3, exclude all inter- 


company dividends. 7 Deficit. 


SuRPLUS OF THE SouTHERN Paciric LINES AND SOLELY CONTROLLED 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMEINED, TO DECEMBER 31, 1931 
Debit Credit 
Total corporate surpius at December 31, , : 
SE A CP eee ye ~~ $550,150,261.78 


Credit balance transferred from income: 
Transportation System.. $6, 033,705.30 
Affiliated Companies..... $3,278,488.62 


Dividends paid: 
On capitat stock of 

Company: 
1% per cent. paid 
April 1, 1931 

Y% per cent paid 

“= aes 5,585,727.00 
Y% per cent paid 
October 1, 1931.... 
per cent payable 
January 2, 1932.... 3,723,818.00 


“, 


Southern Pacific 


] 


Total Southern Pa- 

cific Company. . .$20,480,999.00 
On capital stocks of Trans- 
portation System Com- 





panies held by the public 30.00 
one — $20,481,029.00 
Miscellaneous adjustments during the FO 2 = 2,593,203.93 
Credit balance December 31, 1931....... 535,017,653.39 -- 





5 
82.39 $555,.498,682.39 
t Debit 

Income Account of Southern Pacific Lines 


The income account of the Transportation System (Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, com- 


bined, excluding offsetting accounts and _ inter-company 

dividends) for the year 1931, compared with the year 1930, 
was as follows, viz: 

Year Ended -+Increase Per 

December 31, 1931 —Decrease Cent 

OpeRATING INCOME < “508 
Railway operating revenues...... $198,642,175.46 —-$60,115,953.28 23.23 
Railway operating expenses...... 151, 708,548.82 - 35,936,312.62 19.15 


from railway 


Net revenue 
operations 


$46,933,626.64 —$24.179,640.66 34.00 


[ApvERTISEMENT] 


800 


Year Ended Increase Per 

December 31, 1931 Decrease Cent 

Railway tax accruals............ 17,056,834.91 2,184,827.69 11.35 

Uncollectible railway revenues. 61,347.75 21,232.61 25.7 

Equipment rents—Net.......... 7,408,782.32 1,072,094.09 12.64 

Joint facility rents—Net........ 442,206.79 + 242,719.34 121.67 
Net railway operating income $21, 964, 454, 87 —$21 ’ ’ 


144, 205. 61 49.05 


Revenues from misce2llaneous oper- 





E, -<i65:9 6:'s,/o ca eae ie adh a> os $643,914.10 + $68,814.58 11.97 
Expenses of miscellaneous oper- 

BED. (Scho beweWns vie o tmwwse's 621,038.27 66,879.80 12,07 

Net revenue from miscellane- 
GUE GORIRTIOEE occa ccsecs $22,875.83 $1,934.78 9.24 
Total operating income...... $21,987,330.70 $21,142,2 270.83 49.02 
NONOPERATING INCOME 
Income from lease of road....... $100,352.75 + $2,426.47 2.48 
Miscellaneous rent income....... 1,656,357.95 148,154.18 8.21 
Miscellaneous nonoperating physi- 

CE eae 59,450.65 17,844.49 23.09 
oe ee ee eee Y 11,070,807.65 339,444.93 2.97 
Income from funded securities 

Bonds and notes.............. 3,236,266.74 148,988.07 4.40 
Income from funded securities 

Investment advances.......... 75,730.35 3,773.26 5.24 
Income from unfunded securities 

BIE GOR iki Cech ices 419,684.97 366,023.63 46.59 
Income from sinking and other 

RN TINS 6 ooo hemes sess 570,823.89 405,844.85 41,55 
Miscellaneous income............ 99,931.51 114,775.12 53.46 

Total nonoperating income... $17, 289, 406.46 $1,534,875.54 8.15 

Gress meets. ......0606> $3 39,276,7 737.16 $22,677,146.37 36.60 
DepucTIONS FROM Gross INCOME 
Rent for leased roads........... $79,496.08 - $1,581.08 2.03 
Miscellaneous rents............. 797,275.00 6,898.79 87 
Miscellaneous tax accruals........ 57,092.59 4,764.97 7.70 
Separately operated properties 

ED Sarai te eacet ele tistes th dde eG de®-tine- @\00-'0 252,738.22 87,416.27 25.70 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 

ge eee 29,896,435.65 1,079,683.43 3.75 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 

negotiable debt to affiliated 

Ce eee 161.74 76.04 


Interest on unfunded debt.... 234,121.10 — 


83 
. ” C . 140,638.04 37.53 
Amortization of discount on 


Log SF eestentiie 376,104.69 + 44,514.39 13.42 
Maintenance of investment organ- 
ee eran oe 37,726.53 — 1,325. - 3.39 
Miscellaneous income charges..... 407, 213 3.27 — 30, 024.4 6.87 
Total deductions from gross 
Gree WMCOME. 2... 6.2.2.8 $32,138,364.87 + $868,584.51 2.78 
Pe SIE oniraic etiocdecu cs $7,138,372.29 —$23,545,730.88 76.74 
Disposition OF Net Incomt 
Income applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds........... $1,071,070.19 — $507,253.09 32.14 
Income appropriated for invest- 
ment in physical property...... 33,596.80 109.550.67 76.53 


Total appropriations......... $1, 104, 666. 99 


$616,803.76 


Income balance’ transferred to 


credit of profit and loss........ $6.033.705.30 $22,928,927.12 79.1% 


7 Excludes all inter-company dividends. 


The net railway operating income of the Transportation 
System is dealt with in the report of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The causes of the principal increases 
and decreases in nonoperating income, and in deductions from 
gross income, are explained below, viz.: 


Nonoperating Income 


The decrease of $339,444.93 in the account Dividend Income 
is due, principally, to decreased dividends received from the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, the Pacific Greyhound Cor- 
poration, and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, 
which decreases were partly offset by dividends taken into 
account during the year on common and preferred stocks of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company. 

The decrease of $148,988.07 in the account Income from 
Funded escidie. leeds and Notes, is due, principally, to 
a decrease in the amount of interest received on bonds ot 
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the Guatemala Central Railroad Company, referred to in the ment for Guatemala Central Railroad Company First Mortgage 
fourth paragraph on page 8 of last year’s report, such bonds 6% Bonds, mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


having been retired at maturity on April 1, 1931, and to a The decrease of $405,844.85 in the account Income from 
decrease in the interest received on other bonds held as in- Sinking and Other Reserve Funds, is made up, principally, ot 
vestments, which were redeemed during the year. the difference between a full year’s income last year and 


The decrease of $366,023.63 in the account Income from only part of a year’s income this year, from the sinking funds 
Unfunded Securities and Accounts, is due, principally, to a for the redemption of Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
decrease in the amount of company funds used for construction Railway Company First and Second Mortgage M, & P. Ex- 
as the result of curtailed expenditures for capital account; tension 5% Bonds, such sinking funds having become free 
and to a decrease in the amount of interest received on bank assets of the Company upon the maturity of the Mexican and 
balances. These decreases were partly offset by the inclusion Pacific Extension bonds on May 1, 1931, and July 1, 193), 
in the account this year, of interest received on $894,000, par respectively. 

























































































value, of One-Year 6% Collateral Gold Notes of the Inter- The decrease of $114,775.12 in the account Miscellaneous 
national Railways of Central America, accepted in part settle- Income is due, principally, to a decrease in royalties rm ceived 
1 
Balance Sheet of Southern Pacific Lines 
Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Combined 
7 AssETS—DECEMBER 31, 1931, COMPARED WITH DeEcEMBER 31, 1930, LIABILITIES—DECEMBER 31, 1931, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 31, 1930, 
: ExcLupING OFFSETTING ACCOUNTS ExcLupInG OFFSETTING ACCOUNTS 
+ Increase + Increase 
December 31, 1931 —Decrease December 31, 1931 —Decrease 
A Assets. Liabilities 
us _ INVESTMENTS CaPITAL STOCK 
2 Investment in road and equipment...... $1.517,509,131.90 + $4,716,390.21 Southern Pacific Com- _ 
Improvements on leased railway property 650,005.26 + 11,448.45 ,, PAMY verses ene ee eens $372,381,805.64 
Sinking fund $,990,523.91 — 13,955,001.75 “"Samemmuee System 
Inking — ss Wrrrrrecceeerererraeer ei, 2s 30509. ’ ’ ye) Companies So AE Bes 383,488,220.00 
8 Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 3 
’ DEE acrceaceneadanea wierd aaenvoase neh 213,911.23 — 577,558.83 Total ......-...+- $755,870,025.64 
9 Miscellaneous physical property......... 3,097,588.16 — 176,657.52 ee eS Se eae . $372,403,565.64 $300.00 
7 Investments in affiliated companies : Held within the system............. 383,466,460.00 + 300.00 
WE Kiatracts eae acle er coe camiea aes 371,301,125.94 + 169,814.53 7 Se ays : 
0 $755,870,025 
RS: ORES 176,138,984.58 + 27,667,200.83 EE Pes scence vet nsinin sey ane 
4 Ss . - os vase: a P ; Hy . nie ae 
— 1 Cost inseparable............ 59,779,185.52 — 868,957.10 "Pacific . basa bal heennneie $6.304.845.00 
9 Stocks ; — 
- Bonds Cost inseparable......... 2,249,825.00 — Total ...eee eee eee cece e eee es $762,174,870.64 
16 Advances J ‘ - a Beating GoveRNMENTAL GRANTS eee : 
~ PE ee cee a cionetesis cuseiveey Saale 24,225,998.52 + 302,358.78 | Grants in aid of construction......... 2 $748,314.79 -+ $6,151.80 
13 PU rah sca 0 ay pico.) pcm ena ce: Grate bree 49,368,745.28 + 2,269,694.24 —SSESESSSSSE— = 
0 : Lonc Term Dest 
50 ther investments : Funded debt unmatured: 
: BN ides uate nd bee are eee RT eee 16,744,119.84 + 5,038,605.00 Southern Pacific Com- 
EEO EN PEE ENE 4,049,667.26 — 1,739,400.00 a ee 
* : me @ a ste 
)3 DUNE iutcccsccuasuedansibeasinentt 8,690,426.41 + 8,198,701.10 Cas ......... suena 
37 CN EE Te 707,294.29 + 600,364.12 _ ——_— 
0 NNN, sess tev wibes satwevans 1,638,858.42 — 225,546.14 Total ....-..--.. $827 ,064,787.37 
70 é : TIGL GY TNC BOUNC 695045 se cniee $679,379,680.44 +-$28,007,059.56 
oo MD * ewan a seiereca wee waar $2,242,355,391.52 +$31,830.655.92 Held within the system............ 147,685,106.93 + 14,385,000.00 
CurrENT ASSETS , ’ Total funded debt............+ $827,064,787.37 t $42,392,059 56 
ws DD cicciuacceraruemiuaniagieetssehunes $21,389,071,79 — $1,182,667.46 Nonmegotiable debt to affiliated com- 
53 Demand loans and deposits............ 1,305.00 — Open accounts.........0..0...eeeeee 27,959,845.81 10,622,477.71 
‘ Time drafts and deposits............... 6,000,000.00 — 1,890,000.00 a — — 
42 Special deposits............00eeeeecee: 52,086.93 — 6,555.26 Potal .....--seeeeeseeeeeeeeees $855,024,633.18 + $31,769,581.85 
39 Loans and bills receivable............+. 1,799,172.18 +  1,595,753.72 Current LIABILITIES ca oes 
87 Traffic and car-service balances receivable 2,727,349.99 — 337,028.97 Lone pare bills a ere patovaceprere bas $3 — $3,000,000.00 
es X : si ie raffic and car-service balances payable. . 3,087,058.43 451,299.83 
7 Net balance receivable from agents and A - Audited accounts and wages payable.... 8,166,832.00 3,662,870.38 
78 IMIR, caso. giacg << ego aes eH vieete e685 1,683,546.70 — 562,048.96 Miscellaneous accounts payable......... 5,775,107.87 + 4,031,832.88 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable....... 4,800,457.02 — 773,205.94 arn cones oa unpaid.............. 270,585.53 + 6,251.72 
4 X . - "5 s a nterest payable January Ist........... 3,765,170.00 7,070.00 
— and supplies seeeee Segemeren= sis 30,716,896.76 2 650,161.70 Dividends matured unpaid.............. 45,168.21 234.00 
nterest and dividends receivable....... 2,941,300.95 + 109,378.85 Dividends payable January. Ist.......... 3,723,818.00 1,861,909.00 
ME TOPRIM Ss 6c 65 80 sc. 5s coe rewnes 14,018.83 -- +f nane a unpaid........... 69,520.00 5,950.00 
ce a — e sie a nmatured interest accrued........... 7,507,995.35 +4 336,556.58 
14 RE CUTE Se a6. 05s soc vee sicwe ces 7.278,846.05 437,193.90 Unmatured rents ieee 164,963.75 6368.67 
- Other current Habilittes... .........600.000 8% 399,396.56 112,126.05 
za I sah ach igre aaa thao ee bray hia pula $79,404.052.20 — $6,133,729.62 —_— - — --— _ 
33 ME Greve dent cc euaws oes oaarnale $32,975,615.70 $4,721,286.75 
= Dererrep Assets DEFERRED LIABILITIES ET eae 
“ Working fund advances............... $104,548.80 + $14,636.44 Liability for provident funds........... $416,748.00 +- $382,997.93 
td Insurance and other funds............ 35,810.00 — Other deferred liabilities............... 525,889.69 + 115,936.16 
Other deferred assets............--- 7 2 —- 72 sinaiat 3069 — 
r deferred assets......--..---+.+++ = oneeen esnceneots GE iba eonintmesn eo ae ea $942,637.69 + $498,934.09 
on | ER nee anne ae $1,212.471.74 — $147,335.86 _ a qQUNADJUSTED CREDITS a 
s 2 NS III acca tian aha ava ncplbnaltae saver < ches $5,231,292.18 $1,132,360.35 
he Unapyustep Desits Insurance and casualty a 3,120,207.98 225,816.18 
ses Rents and insurance premiums paid in Fee SS Reatae atin e ate Woes : 3,477 ,803.47 82,860.86 
7 is . ae Accruec epreciation—Equipment....... 34,041,919.47 +4 7 ,953,577.79 
om advance ecccee Ete Ese Ie Sea) He A9)091818'S $ 27 6,37 1.50 a $25,328.59 Other unadjusted OS GR 36,673,825.23 + 1 33944) 
Discount on capital stock.... ......... 5,959,083.45 — —- 
Discount on funded debt.............. 13,384,546.29 + 2,564,109.98 Total ...ceeeerecerseeeeeeeees  ¥184,945,048.33 -+ $6,695,556.43 
Other unadjusted debits............... 7,193,667.02 + 133,612.26 ov Corporate SurPLUS jaa 
me Securities issued or assumed —Unpledged sagpemeen to property through income and we 
‘ Go... aida SUIPlUS 2.2... cere cece ere eseevceces 10,861,628.06 + $205,772.14> 
the Se 7 phi SR eras @:eie\acarereieonene Shee S564 2,601,375.00 sa Funded debt retired through income and 
aro Curities issued or assumed—Pledged SON shige vais ss sent tn aante eure +8 11,931,710.09 14,523,210.35 
ny, RR ESO eee 99,000.00 es Sinking fund! reserves. ......660 0000000 8,009,092.82 13,591,693.10 
ie : Appropriated surplus not specifically in- 
nto rT EE Sonic Peres saint 6 cnetdn Sara's a 8s 3,818,177.83 
ye ON erste ether oe oo lat $26,813,668.26 + $2,723,050.83 canine ; 

G == = = Total appropriated surplus....... $34,620,608.80 —$27,909,131.31 
vo ee ROE ME 5 ksh wih oe Wie newlewied $2,349,785,583.72 +$28,272,641.27 Profit: and toescMelance......... occ... 480,753,854.59 + 21,932,855.16 
(a) The amounts sh 1 : pas Sebi Ac ess 
to s shown excluded from total assets, and corresponding . ‘plus. 515,37 3, 3° $5.976.276.15 
F ae are excluded from outstanding funded debt, in accordance with POE SNS ENINNN 5 «+++ 04s Bd nnn ra b. tae = 
fe) Sulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. RUN as. Scslimrcicvgcac Qaisenwa ewer $2,349,785,583.72 +$28,272,641.27 
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as the result of decreased production of oil from wells 
located on the right-of-way of your lines in the Humble, Texas, 
and Sea Cliff, California, fields, 


Deductions from Gross Income 


The decrease of $87,416.27 in the account Separately Operated 
Properties—Loss is due, principally, to a decrease in the 
operating deficits of the Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., and 
of the Oregon, California & Eastern Railway Company, as- 
sumed by your Company and other joint owners under agree- 
ments with said Companies. 

The increase of $1,079,683.43 in the account Interest on 


Funded Debt—Bonds and Notes, is made up as follows: 
. ; Principal Interest 
Bonds issued this year and the interest ac- 
UN. OU rere $51,124,000.00 $1,595,843.34 
Bonds retired this year and the difference 
between the interest accrued thereon this 
year and the interest accrued thereon last 








ME - ccdiadoscareed civetkecionsseeenees *23,116,940.44 *671,355.73 
Increase in outstanding bonds held by the 
DE ctepbeseesthedeawseeutaneevencws $28,007,059.56 
Increase in interest accrued this year, as com- 
ared with last year, on the bonds so 
a en ere rree $924,487.61 
Difference between a full year’s interest this 
year, and the interest accruing last year, 
on $47,462,000.00 of bonds issued last 
year, as shown on page 15 of last year’s 
" . _ ML TETELE CCT EP CP TEC CTT TT $790,218.63 
Deduct: 
Interest on $400,000.00 of such bonds 
which were issued last year but which 
WEEE GOUSE GE POM idicccvcscccsscess *7,000.00 783,218.63 
$1,707,706.24 
Less: 
Interest accrued last year on $8,036,718.41 
of bonds retired last year, as shown 


*$217,672.81 
*410,350.00 


on page 16 of last year’s report...... 
Net decrease in interest paid on bonds held 


Se OE Sr See eee *628,022.81 


$1,079,683.43 





Pet ccs naenideherve 6e0edernseneenh owas 


*Items in italics represent decreases. 


The decrease of $140,638.04 in the account Interest on 
Unfunded Debt is due, principally, to a decreased amount of 
interest on loans payable, the result of repayment in the early 
part of the year of loans outstanding at the close of last year. 

Of the increase of $44,514.39 in the account Amortization of 
Discount on Funded Debt, $39,202.86 represents the year’s 
proportion of discount on bonds issued during the year, while 
the remaining $5,311.53 represents, principally, the difference 
between a full year’s accrual this year, of discount on bonds 
issued last year, and the portion of discount on such bonds 
applicable to, and taken into, the accounts last year. 

The dividends paid for 1931 were appropriated from the 
profit and loss surplus, and therefore do not appear in the 
income account. Payments for 1931 amounted to $20,481,029.00, 
compared with $22,345,938.00 for 1930, a decrease of $1,864,- 
909.00, due, principally, to the reduction from $1.50 to $1.00 
per share in the amount of the quarterly dividend payable 
January 2, 1932. The figures for each year include $30.00, 
representing dividends on stocks of Transportation System 
Companies held by the public, and the figures for 1930 also 
include $3,000.00, representing dividends on stocks of Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies held by the public. 


Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 


The decrease during the year in capital stocks of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $300.00, as follows: 

Capital stocks of Transportation System Companies, ac- 
Se IND WE EE sv vccetcvevenssedesevecseccessnl $300.00 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 


On March 6, 1931, the Executive Committee of the Southern 
Pacific Company authorized the issue of $50,000,000, par value, 
of Southern Pacific Company Fifty-Year Four and One-Half 
Per Cent Gold Bonds, to reimburse the treasury for the cost 
of $46,072,000, par value, of bonds of Transportation System 
Companies, purchased at or before the maturity thereof and 
held alive in Southern Pacific Company’s treasury, but not 
heretofore capitalized, and to provide funds for the purchase 
before, on, or after their maturity on May 1, 1931, and July 1, 
1931, respectively, of $13,418,000 of First Mortgage and $2,539,- 
000 of Second Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds issued by the 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway Company on 
its Mexican and Pacific Extension. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its order dated April 16, 1931, in Finance 
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May 7, 1932 


Docket No. 8751, authorized the issue and sale of $50,000,000 
of such bonds, all of which were issued and sold during the 
year. The bonds, which were issued under the terms of an 
indenture dated May 1, 1931, between the Southern Pacific 
Company and the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, as 
Trustee, are dated May 1, 1931; mature on May 1, 1981; and 
bear interest at the rate of 4% per cent, per annum, payable 
semi-annually on May 1 and November 1 of each year. The 
bonds are redeemable as a whole but not in part, upon not 
less than sixty days’ notice, on any semi-annual interest date 
up to and including May 1, 1951, at 110 and accrued interest; 
and thereafter up to and including May 1, 1976, at 105 and 
accrued interest; and thereafter at their principal amount and 
accrued interest plus a premium equal to one-half of one 
per cent. of their principal amount for each six months between 
the redemption date and the date of maturity. 

The net increase during the year in funded debt of Southern 
Pacific Company: and Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $28,007,059.56, as follows: 


Funpvep Dest IssuepD DurRING THE YEAR 

Southern Pacific Company Fifty-Year Four and One-Half 

Per Cent Gold Bonds issued for the purposes set forth 

 ” face dianeouckate dete ocean ACRE EUREKA REEMA TSC EEE Re $50,000,000.00 
El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company First and Re- 

funding Mortgage Five Per Cent Gold Bonds delivered to 

the public during the year in exchange for an equal 

amount, par value, of bonds of El Paso & Southwestern 


subsidiary companies, in accordance with El Paso & 

Southwestern Refunding Plan, approved by Interstate 

Commerce Commission, December 26, 1923............-: 1,124,000.00 
Total funded debt issued during the year.............. $51,124,000.00 


Less: 
Funpbep Dest RetirED DuRING THE YEAR 
Southern Pacific Company, Equipment Trust 
Certificates, matured during the year, paid 


as ihre tacts aaa Meade as ai nw aero nce $7,210,600.00 
Southern Pacific Company San Francisco 
Terminal First Mortgage Four Per Cent 


Bonds purchased from payments to sinking 


EN i ere 5,000.00 
Central Pacific Railway Company First Re- 

funding Mortgage Four Per Cent Gold 

Bonds purchased from payments to sinking 

See nore eee 25,000.00 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway 

Company First Mortgage Mexican and 

Pacific Extension Five Per Cent Gold Bonds 

purchased from the public and held alive in 

the treasury of Southern Pacific Company. .12,392,000.00 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway 

Company Second Mortgage Mexican and Pa- 

cific Extension Five Per Cent Currency 

Bonds purchased from the public and held 

alive in the treasury of Southern Pacific 

NEY ns bandatintaadt none duiw se nidenman ee 2,093,000.00 
Los Angeles Public Market Company First 

Mortgage and Collateral Trust Six Per Cent 

Serial Gold Bonds, matured during the year, 


EE Ns a Gbirs Cd waa aee Rina ad ose eumaes 32,500.00 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company First 
Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent Gold 
Bonds purchased from payments to sink- 
Re ee ener ee ae ane 12,000.00 
South Pacific Coast Railway Company First 
Mortgage Four Per Cent Gold Bonds pur- 
chased from payments to sinking fund...... 219,000.00 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company, State 
of Texas School Fund Debt, amount matured 
Grin THO YORE, PANE. Clovis ccciccccsiescesce 3,840.44 
Bonds of El] Paso & Southwestern subsidiary 
companies, acquired from the public during 
the year in exchange for an equal amount 
of El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co. First 
and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent Gold 
Bonds owned by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, viz.: 
Dawson Railway & Coal Com- 
pany First Mortgage and 
Collateral Trust Five Per 
Cent Gold Bomds.......000 $16,000.00 
New Mexico Railway & Coal 
Company First and Consoli- 
dated Mortgage and Collat- 
eral Trust Five Per Cent 
og eae 43,000.00 
New Mexico Railway & Coal 
Company First Mortgage 
and Collateral Trust Five 
Per Cent Gold Bonds..... 55,000.00 
El Paso & Rock Island Rail- 
way Company First Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent Gold 
WED Up rawnerbdaneseusds 1,010,000.00 1,124,000.00 





Total funded debt held by the public, retired during 


SE SD ea hte eeracedeenccke a eeeueeeeneethewsers 23,116,940.44 
Net increase in funded debt held by the public.... $28,007,059.56 


Balance Sheet and Income Account 
of Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 


Below will be found a condensed balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1931, compared with December 31, 1930, and a 
condensed income account for the year 1931, compared with 
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the year 1930, of all separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies, combined: 
BALANCE SHEET 
+Increase 
December 31, 1931 —Decrease 
ASSETS 

Property investment..........eeeeeeeee $319,306,814.85 + $575,979.08 

IMME SUUUUIBS <.6:0:6:6,6:55 00-0:65,0:6.0.046 4-60 386,019.60 + 710.72 

Investments in affiliated companies: 
: NI coo: br diee waster unease = Ac bess Sa 0a 3,879,684.07  — 551,161.27 
. i 5 LAS ablated cinecnGe Cases bats 418,950.00 —_ 
| ee er Per re 16,653,308.95 — 5,593,415.67 

Other investments... 20,675,602.77  — 493,049.15 
COO ce ccedesences- F aaiate eats 1,222,795.15 — 1,054,997.30 
| Accounts receivable................0+- 2,630,962.87 — 235,421.19 
Material and supplies................. 3,758,799.59 — 78,023.32 
EEE RE ee eee ee 13,552.42 — 19,639.46 
OE SE ee 2,789,248.91 + 108,949.56 

Discount on securities................ 9,739,307.86 — 139,072.72 
' Other unadjusted debits............... 25,203,415.76 — 4,020,158.22 





pO ee ere a $406,678,462.80 —$11,499,298.94 





LIABILITIES 
See eee eer *$182,609,840.00 — $500.00 
Premium on capital stock............ 535,151.75 oa 
Funded debt: 
(a) Held by the public.$30,799,400.00 
) (b) Held within the sys- 
GG Scscnesenews 56,292,000.00 
(c) ME i craic n awe maine ome 87,091,400.00 — 1,960,600.00 
Nonnegotiable debt to affilated companies 69,828,124.77 + 1,482,242.12 
NE Mos coe aecwade teres 3,657,868.31 — 1,872,438.16 
ae OO ere 136,623.78 — 69,452.78 
y Accrued depreciation.................. 18,711,168.74 + 811,281.74 
4 Reserve for amortization of property 
D RS ie et re Gace nexe eit 11,894,597.22 + 691,872.66 
Other unadjusted credits.............. 12,570,498.23 — 1,425,372.28 
Wet “GR 5 wakissc cic eecccs $387,035,272.80 — $2,342,966.70 





Additions to property through income 



































Ml Gs nakcamat ease ese ere $2,224,586.63 + $152,250.03 
Funded debt retired through income 
Ser oeerrre ttre 209,950.00 a 
NS ae ee 434,300.14 + 21,450.00 
Profit and loss—Balance.............. 16,774,353.23 — 9,330,032.27 
Total corporate surplus.......... $19,643,190.00 — $9,156,332.24 
GO TNE Sess edteaccetetesun $406,678,462.80 —$11,499,298.94 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Year Ended -+ Increase 
December 31, 1931 — Decrease 
Cperating POVONUES s.5.060~ 0s osicvesiesce $28,105,359.14 — $7,283,258.73 
Operating expenses (including deprecia- 
MERE cudsegunwescsa ai csavavece ensue 24,196,425.53 — 4,494,183.23 
Net revenue from operations.... $3,908,933.61 — $2,789,075.50 
NE oC ait ia BiG Sia: Aa ibe asaee 5% 2,147,947.16 — 218,867.31 
Uncollectible revenues...........e+000- 1,322.42 — 234.13 
Equipment and joint facility rents—Net 484,637.78 — 40,896.61 
Net operating income.......... $1,275,026.25 — $2,529,077.45 
Nonoperating income........+.ssescees 925,412.43 — 35,669.80 
ets PN cg co sci se ceersewen $2,200,438.68 — $2,564,747.25 
Interest on funded debt..............-. $4,175,251.66 — $77,217.72 
Other deductions from gross income.. 1,282,225.64 72,412.28 
Ce $5,457,477.30 — $149,630.00 
re £$3,257,038.62 — $2,415,117.25 
Income applied to sinking and other 
SEU I sie eoe os onsessseences $21,450.00 — $10,922.31 
Income balance transferred to credit of 
EG I US aso ok eee eaceeroeue 4$3,278,488.62 — $2,404,194.94 








*The amount of outstanding capital stock includes $2,200.00 owned by 
Directors and $51,110.00 owned by the public: the remaining $182,556,- 
530.00 being owned within the system. # Deficit. 7 Debit. 


General 


The dividends for the year, on the capital stocks of the 
Southern Pacific Company and its Transportation System 
campeties held by the public, amounted to $20,481,029.00, as 
ollows: 


Dividends on capital stock of the Southern Pacific Com- 


Pany: 
1% per cent paid April 1, 1931............ $5,585,727.00 


44 1% per cent paid July 1, 1931............ 5,585,727.00 
seis 1% per cent paid October 1, 1931.......... 5,585,727.00 
56 1 per cent payable January 2, 1932........ 3,723,818.00 
a .,. Total Southern Pacific Company...........eeeeees $20,480,999.00 
Dividends on stocks of Transportation System Companies 
OEE Oe WE EE cose cain coche cies aa wees Seass s 30.00 
of Total dividend payments for the year...........+6- $20,481,029.00 
4 The total taxes for the year, of the Transportation be 
th System and of all separately operated Solely Con- 


trolled Affiliated Companies, amounted to........ 
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$19,204,782.07 
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In view of the business depression which for an extended 
period had reduced, and which still continued to heavily reduce, 
the revenues of your Company, and because of the uncertain- 
ties of the future, your Board of Directors felt it was essential 
to the interests of the stockholders to conserve the Company’s 
resources and, accordingly, at its regular meeting on November 
18, 1931, the Board reduced the quarterly dividend distribution 
payable on January 2, 1932, from $1.50 to $1.00 per share. 
As there was a still further decline in the revenues, resulting 
from a reduction in the volume of freight and passenger 
traffic handled, your Board, at its meeting on February 1/7, 
1932, decided to conserve the cash resources of the Company 
and postpone consideration of further dividend declaration 
until the regular meeting of the Board in May, by which time 
it is hoped that a better understanding of the trend of traffic 
for the remainder of the year can be reached. 


The Board respectfully calls the attention of th 


holders to the report of the Chairman 
Committee, shown hereinafter. 
By order of the Board 


of 


of Directors, 


Stock- 
the Executive 


HENRY W. ve FOREST, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Southern Pacific Company 
Report of the Executive Committee 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1932 
To THE Boarp or DIREcTorS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


CoMPANY: 


Your Executive Committee submits this report of the 
Transportation Operations and other matters relating to the 
transportation properties of the Southern Pacific Lines, for 


the fiscal year ended December 31, 1931. 


Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 

The following table shows the Net Railway Operating In- 
come and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for 
the year 1931, compared with those for the year 1930: 


Year Ended 
’ December 31, 1931 
Average. miles of road operated.. ’ 


’ 


-+Increase 
— Decrease 


e 


_— 5 


é 





NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 


RatLway OPERATING REVENUES 


EES SEAT ENS BE: $146,632,650.69 
EE Sie Po tan apa ee fe 33,147,638.39 
a ee ee 9,725,761.21 
All other transportation.......... 4,906,765.31 
PACHA. 610.0 04:n.cin:0i9 9's 91010 4'siece 4,944,345.66 
Joint facility—Credit Shiretortstene 224,058.92 
Joint facility—Debit............ 939,044.72 


—$46,948,459.08 
9,970,121.29 
1,663,717.94 
294,152.65 
1,435,927.79 
51,994.68 


+ 248,420.15 





Total railway operating revenues $198,642,175.46 


—$60,115,953.28 





RaILway OPERATING EXPENSES 

















Maintenance of way and structures $24,661,194.13 — $8,093,854.89 
Maintenance of equipment...... 34,179,602.72 — 10,233,633.35 
Total maintenance............. $58,840,796.85 —$18,327,488.24 
TEAMS ovecccvcteseesssensseecs 6,276,370.20 — 884,323.23 
Transportation ......0.:.ssee00- 73,069,597.49 — 15,718,694.44 
Miscellaneous operations......... 3,668,864.75 — 1,012,258.53 
oe ssid laaoateiraig. ore 10,379,151.17  — 897,499.68 
Transportation for investment— 
RRNIEE  ayand onta'aloren 6 arecntatare' ais rewe' 526,231.64 + 903,951.50 
Total railway operating ex- me 
SEG aca acres siatehianiee manele $151,708,548.82 —$35,936,312.62 
Net revenue from railway opera- a 
I sooo sears iis cae Webs elacemeies $46,933,626.64 —$24,179,640.66 
Railway tax accruals..........<. $17,056,834.91 — $2,184,827.69 
Uncollectible railway revenues... ‘ 75 — 21,232.61 
Railway operating income...... $29,815,443.98 —$21,973,580.36 
Equipment rents—Net........... 7,408,782.32 — 1,072,094.09 
Joint facility rents—Net......... 442,206.79 + 242,719.34 


Net railway operating income.. $21,964,454.87 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


(Steam Rat Lines) 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Freight service train-miles....... 20,495,109 
Tons carried—revenue freight.... 40,402,959 
Ton-miles—revenue freight....... 11,053,657,667 
Loatied Cars DOr IAI. « «00:00:00... 28.4 
Net tons per train—all freight. . 591.85 
Revenue per ton-mile — revenue 

EER ee ee 1.278 cents 
Average distance carried—revenue 

ee ae 273.59 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

Passenger service train-miles..... 22,022,003 
Passengers carried—revenue...... 10,153,702 
Passenger-miles—revenue ....... 1,383,699,343 
Passengers per train—revenue pas- 

INE sa ewanscerwieweayers paola 60.31 
Passenger revenue per passenger- 

BS Sete sient ate new eae ss 2.241 cents 
Average distance carried—revenue 

passengers (miles)............ 136.28 


—$21,144,205.61 


— 4,181,557 
12,341,440 
3,102,912,439 
74 

45.33 

.042 cents 
5.19 
3,131,976 
1,108,713 
167,699,594 
1.00 


.385 cents 


1.47 


Per 
Cent 
18 


ta 
oun 


62 
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As has been stated in reports for previous years, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 provides that the railways shall be 
allowed to maintain schedules of rates which will enable them 
to receive a fair return upon the aggregate value of railway 
property held for and used in the service of transportation, 
such fair return being 534 per cent., as last fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under authority of the Act. 
During each year since enactment of the Transportation Act 
the existing rate structure has failed, however, to give your 
Company the fair return contemplated by the Act, the rate 
of return upon the book value of road and equipment of the 
lines constituting the Transportation System having been as 
follows: 


EL as brachial Lean 5 he Wise ao Ae econ ale wh aan eiecsce aay 3.36% 
EE ETS Silt aaah qrasacearauhhie kee Beka eié ein elnaiats 4.29% 
ES ae eee ne en em eee ee 4.81% 
Ne aca aioe Ga ’e ormia at wlan: Shin Doasne a Paraleaiaha wy aon eee 3.99% 
Sia. arig as rac lth aah % Soran a Gook Gide casera A. see 3.77% 
Sa cara a a Wale wk WEA oe WN ERS toe ae Seales 3.98% 
EE Aaa. & erink ha Ria aE AS arerOaeik ba endo ea wae 3.59% 
SL ARE fs ta Mirani igh wala’ ay @-ahiiin QiMclas ph ie AOE A tea No wa acc 3.76% 
ASSES en cer Panes eae aee nt eee ie es 4.02% 
tal cia Na efi acc ca pk MA abla wah S adeirs vader eae ace 2.85% 
2 Se ee ee ey eee pas ene cee 1.45% 

Average return for 11 years......cccscave 3.62% 


Total Railway Operating Revenues for 1931 amounted to 
$198,642,175.46. They were the smallest for any year since 
1917, and were $60,115,953.28, or 23.23 per cent., less than 
for 1930. 

This decrease in operating revenues was due to the con- 
tinuance through 1931 of the nation-wide business depression 
that developed in the latter part of 1929, as a result of which 
the traffic and earnings of your Lines, in common with those 
of all other carriers, have been severely affected. The volume 
of traffic handled in the early months of the year followed a 
declining trend similar to that of 1930, but the situation 
became acute during the last five months of the year and 
revenues dropped more sharply. 

The decrease in operating revenues was accompanied by a 
decrease of $35,936,312.62, or 19.15 per cent., in operating ex- 
penses; by a decrease of $2,184,827.69, or 11.35 per cent., in 
taxes; and by a decrease of $850,607.36 in equipment and 
joint facility rents and other charges; the net result being a 
decrease of $21,144,205.61, or 49.05 per cent., in Net Railway 
Operating Income. 

‘Freight Revenues decreased $46,948,459.08, or 24.25 per cent., 
the result, principally, of a decrease of 3,102,912,439 ton-miles, 
or 21.92 per cent., in the volume of revenue freight carried 
by your Lines. This decline in revenues by commodity groups, 
is shown in the tabulation below: 








Per 
Revenues from Decreased Cent 
EE re $9,524,563 15.75 
BE er eer rere ees 937,090 11.95 
No irs cinch aided aoe Ka ebiecmalne’ 3,458,635 23.85 
ES OO EE eee 6,184,283 30.11 
Manufacturers and Miscellaneous................ 20.275,890 28.66 
Total Carload Freight ee . $40,380,461 23.19 
Lees-them-Cartoad Freight... ... cc ccccccccccccces 6,567,998 33.74 
EE: al Sule atin aka decides a cavicokeweenen el $46,948,459 


24.25 


This decrease in freight revenue was due largely to the 
depressed conditions mentioned above. Notwithstanding un- 
usually good crops, particularly of wheat, cotton, and rice, 
in the territory served by your Texas and Louisiana Lines. 
movement of agricultural commodities to the market has been 
slow, due to the very low prices offered for farm products 
because of existing conditions, and there yet remains at in- 
terior points of production a substantial portion of the 1931 
crop which under normal conditions should have been moved 
during that year. 

Other causes which operated to decrease freight revenue 
were: smaller crops of grapes, deciduous fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, wheat, and barley, due to drouth and hot weather in 
the West, partly offset by unusually large crops of citrus 
fruits, melons, and sugar beets, for which there was a good 
demand; competition of steamship lines, which was unusually 
severe in 1931 owing to drastic cuts made in rates on both 
intercoastal and coastwise traffic; the construction of several 
hundred miles of gas pipe lines in California in 1930 and 
1931; the completion, in June, 1931, of a gas pipe line from 
El Paso, Texas, into Douglas and Bisbee, Arizona, serving 
copper smelters that have been users of large quantities of 
fuel oil; and competition of unregulated motor trucks, par- 
ticularly for tonnage of cotton. Although there was an in- 
crease in the cotton crop in Texas and Louisiana of approx- 
imately 1,380,000 bales, there was a decrease in the cotton 
handled by your Lines into Texas gulf ports from August 
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to December, 1931, of 311,123 bales, or 34 per cent. On the 
other hand the cotton carried to such ports by motor trucks 
during the same period increased from 1,017,400 bales in 
1930, to 1,779,700 bales in 1931, an increase of 762,300 bales, 
or about 75 per cent. Motor trucks have also continued to 
compete actively for other traffic, although some of the traffic 
lost to motor trucks has been recovered through our sub- 
sidiaries, the Pacific Motor Transport Company and _ the 
Southern Pacific Transport Company. 

Passenger Revenues decreased $9,970,121.29, or 23.12 per 
cent., the result of prevailing conditions, and the continued 
diversion of rail line passenger traffic to motor coaches, private 
automobiles, and airplanes. In an effort to overcome the losses 
in local revenues, your Company placed in effect over the 
various holidays during the year, special reduced excursion 
rates introduced through an advertising campaign as “Dollar 
Day” rates. The response to these special rates was gratifying, 
extra trains being required on several occasions to handle the 
additional traffic so developed, which produced additional 
revenues of approximately $1,000,000. These excursion rates 
will be continued from time to time during the coming year 
so long as they continue to be profitable. 

The decreases in Mail and Express, and other operating 
revenues, were due to the decreased volume of traffic handled 
resulting from the general business depression. 

As hereinbefore mentioned, operating expenses decreased 
$35,936,312.62, or 19.15 per cent. This decrease was accom- 
plished by the continuation of a strict policy of retrenchment 
and economy in all matters pertaining to maintenance and 
operation without, however, impairing the safety of operation, 
or permitting any deterioration of the property, which is in 
good condition. 

In instances where the volume of passenger traffic had fallen 
off to such an extent as to permit such action, regular pas- 
senger trains were discontinued both in main line and branch 
line service, and in other instances mixed trains, motor car 
service, and/or motor bus service were substituted for un- 
profitable branch line steam trains. These changes eliminated 
about 3,028,000 steam passenger train-miles and effected a very 
considerable saving in operating expenses. Economies were 
also effected in the operation of dining cars, and station and 
steamer restaurants. 

The constant campaign carried on for years to reduce fuel 
consumption in locomotives, has been reflected by a gradual 
but large reduction in the amount of fuel used in proportion 
to the ton-miles of traffic moved. The reduction in pounds 
of fuel used per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1931, compared with 
1930, amounted to 1.42 per cent. in freight service, which was 
partly offset by an increase of 1.70 per cent. in passenger 
service. The value of the economy realized in 1931, com- 
pared with 1930, amounted to $54,190, and in 1931 compared 
with 1913, to $8,109,109. 

Railway tax accruals decreased $2,184,827.69, or 11.35 per 
cent., due to a decrease of $1,818,053.13 in the amount of 
Federal income taxes payable, and to a decrease of $629,363.01 
in the amount of California gross receipts tax, which decreases 
were partly offset by an increase of $262,588.45 in other State 
and County taxes, the result of increased rates and assessments. 
Notwithstanding a reduction in taxes from $19,241,662.60 in 
1930, to $17,056,834.91 in 1931, the 1931 taxes consumed 36.3 
per cent. of the net revenue from railway operations, com- 
pared with 27.1 per cent. consumed by the 1930 taxes. 

Equipment rents payable decreased $1,072,094.09, or 12.64 
per cent., due, principally, to a decreased number of private 
line freight cars on the line during the year, as a result of 
the diminished movement of perishable freight shipments. 

In an effort to offset the large decrease in its revenues 
during the past two years, as a result of the general and 
continued depression which has existed, your Company, as 
hereinbefore stated, effected all possible economies in operation 
without, however, resorting to reductions in rates of pay. In 
view of the continued decline in revenue, however, a reduction 
in wages became unavoidable. Therefore, effective January 1, 
1932, a reduction of 10 per cent. was ordered in the salaries 
and wages of all officers and employes of every rank and 
grade, except those classes of organized employes covered by 
local and national agreements. Subsequently, as a result otf 
extended conferences, practically all these agreements were 
amended to provide for a reduction of 10 per cent. in the 
wages of such organized employes. The annual saving 1n 
operating expenses, as a result of these reductions, 1s est!- 


mated at $9,000,000. 


Investment in Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The increase during the year in Investment in Road and 
Equipment of the Transportation System, as shown in the 
balance sheet, amounted to $4,716,390.21, as follows: 
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Expenditures for Road Extensions......... $132,693.11 
Expenditures for Additions and Betterments: 
ROUmg SWCK. .. occ cscs cscs $1,430,733.78 
Floating Equipment......... 19,355.27 
Other Additions and Better- 
SE. Kean eons aeeos eevee 9,537,101.47 10,987,190.52 
THI 5 oko c.i ce eeitdesesawadee cased $11,119,883.63 
Deduct: 


Improvements to property held under lease, 
included in above expenditures, transferred 
to “Improvements on Leased Railway 


DU kta wawesiee sue 5sSeskedn se venas $11,448.45 
Adjustments in construction accounts, com- 
EE I a cdie wis. gin aisinidin tsi4 ate Ware sie bowel *1,527.00 
Property retired, equipment vacated, and 
Se Ee eer ee 6,393,571.97  6,403,493.42 





Net increase in Investment in Road and Equipment.. $4.716.390.21 


* Debit 


The following table shows the number of units of each 
class of rolling stock owned at December 31, 1931, and at 
December 31, 1930, and the number of units of each class 
added and retired during the year: 


Changes During 





the Year 
Owned Owned vom HA 

Class Dec. 31, 1931 Dec. 31, 1930 Added Retired 
Locomotives ..i0005. 2,404 2,411 6 3 
Passenger-train cars... 2,857 2,834 24 1 
Freight-train cars..... 78,601 79,144 143 686 
Company service equip- 

rR ee 5,861 6,142 16 297 


Among the important imprevements completed during the 
year, or in course of construction at the end of the year, were 
the following projects, viz.: 


San Jose (CALIFORNIA) LiNE CHANGE 


In connection with the construction by your Company 
of the new route through the City of San Jose, California, 
mentioned on page 25 of last year’s report; the subway at 
Park Avenue was completed and opened to vehicular traffic 
on September 11, 1931; while work is under way on a 
second subway at The Alameda. Separation of other grade 
crossings will be commenced from time to time as the City 
pays property damages at other locations, as agreed upon 
where separations are required by your Company’s franchise. 


Bonito Dam (NEw MExiIco) 


The rock-fill type dam across the Bonito River in the 
White Mountains, twenty-six miles southeast of Carrizozo, 
New Mexico, mentioned on page 26 of last year’s report, 
was completed in June, 1931, at a cost of $770,000, including 
the cost of lands and water rights. The dam stands 92 
feet high above the river bed; is 440 feet long at the top; 
250 feet wide at the base; 15 feet 2 inches wide at the 
top; and has a storage capacity above the outlets of 384 
million gallons of water. As stated in last year’s report, 
this dam will provide additional storage and a more de- 
pendable water supply for eight water stations on your 
Lines between Carrizozo and Pastura, New Mexico. 


Susway at SEVENTH STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Pursuant to an order of the California Railroad Com- 
mission, in Decision No. 22504, dated June 4, 1930, a subway 
for vehicular and pedestrian traffic, under your Company’s 
electric suburban and steam lines, at the foot of Seventh 
Street, Oakland, California, was commenced on January 9, 
1931, and was completed and opened to traffic on September 
9, 1931. The subway, including approaches, is 755 feet long, 
with approach grades of five per cent. on the east end, and 
four per cent. on the west end, and provides a 23-foot road- 
way and a 6-foot sidewalk. The cost of this work was 
$237,000, which was borne in equal portions by the City of 
Oakland and your Company. 


New Freicut STATION AT Reno, NEVADA 


To meet the needs of a growing freight business at Reno, 
Nevada, and to provide adequate facilities for its economical 
handling, there was completed during the year a new modern 
freight station of a size amply sufficient to meet the future 
requirements of that community. The structure, which is 
of reinforced concrete, 40 x 300 feet, consists of a one- 
story freight room, 40 x 228 feet; a two-story office building, 
40 x 72 feet, providing offices for the agent and his staff and 
clerical forces; and a transfer platform, 16 x 382 feet, with 
concrete abutments and concrete floor, covered with a steel 
umbrella shed. Tracks to serve the new station were also 
constructed, and a part of the old freight platform was 
rearranged to provide automobile loading and unloading 
facilities incidental to the shipping of automobiles over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains during the winter months, 
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WaLnut Grove BRANCH EXTENSION (CALIFORNIA) 


Pursuant to authority granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its order, dated January 6, 1931, in 
Finance Docket 7883, your Company completed and placed 
in operation during the year an extension of the Walnut 
Grove Branch in California, together with a wharf and 
warehouse building at the new terminus. The new line 
extends from Isleton to the confluence of the Mokelumne 
River and Georgianna Slough, in Sacramento County, Cali- 
fornia, a distance of 2.46 miles. The extension and appur- 
tenant wharf and warehouse provide needed transportation 
and warehousing facilities along Georgianna Slough, in the 
vicinity of which increased tonnage of celery and other 
vegetables and canned goods is now developing. 


New LocomotivE WATER TREATING PLANTS 


There were completed and placed in operation during 
the year, seven water treating plants at various important 
locomotive water stations on your Company’s Pacific Lines. 
These water treating plants were installed for the purpose 
of eliminating scale forming impurities from the water 
used in locomotive boilers, and will result in a considerable 
saving in operating expenses. 


GRADE SEPARATION PROJECTS 


There were completed during the year, ten grade separ- 
ation projects at various points on the Pacific Lines; four 
in Arizona, five in California and one in Nevada, at a total 
cost of $965,000, of which your Company’s proportion was 
about $291,000. Work was commenced during the year on 
similar projects at El Rio, California, and at El] Paso, Texas, 
the total cost of which is estimated at $103,000, your Com- 
pany’s proportion being approximately $33,000. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO ROUNDHOUSE AT ENNIS, TEXAS 


The work of enlarging the roundhouse at Ennis, Texas, 
the principal terminal on the Dailas Division, for more 
efficient handling of heavier motive power at that point, was 
completed during the year. The roundhouse was completely 
remodelled, ten of the fifteen .roundhouse stalls were ex- 
tended fifty-two feet, engine pits were lengthened and 
equipped with electric drop pit equipment, and the 80-foot 
turntable was replaced with a 100-foot turntable. The 
improvement will result in considerable saving in operating 
expenses at this point. 


Acquisition of St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 


On page 30 of last year’s report mention was made of an 
application filed by the Southern Pacific Company with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on July 25, 1930, in Finance 
Docket No. 8393, for authority to acquire control of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company, operating approx- 
imately 1,800 miles of railroad extending from St. Louis, Mo., 
Cairo, Il., and Memphis, Tenn., to various points in Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana, which railroad, with connections at 
fourteen different points with your Texas and Louisiana Lines, 
forms a practical route for through rail traffic moving between 
territory on your existing lines and such Central Mississippi 
Valley Gateways. At the time the application was filed, the 
Southern Pacific Company owned 87,200 shares of preferred 
stock and 42,600 shares of the common stock of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company, and had an option to purchase 
59,380 additional shares of preferred stock and 24,700 addi- 
tional shares of common stock. The application, in Finance 
Docket No. 8393, sought authority to acquire the stock on 
which the option was held, which would give your Company 
213,880 shares, or 58 per cent., of the 370,797 shares of out- 
standing common and preferred stocks of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company. On May 19, 1931, the Commission 
served your Company with a proposed report of its Examiner 
in the case, which contained a recommendation that the Com- 
mission find it would not be in the public interest for the 
Southern Pacific Company to acquire the St. Louis South- 
western Railway. The Examiner’s report contained a further 
recommendation that in the event the Commission approved 
the application, your Company should be required, at any time 
within six months after such approval, to acquire any out- 
standing stock to be offered to it, at not less than the prices 
to be paid for the stock to be acquired under its option. 

Following the service of the Examiner’s proposed report of 
May 19, 1931, your Company requested an extension to October 
1, 1931, of time for filing exceptions, to enable it to enter into 
negotiations with the minority stockholders for the acquisition 
of their stock. On June 16, 1931, your Company made an offer 
to a committee representing the minority stockholders of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, in which the 
Southern Pacific Company agreed to exchange its own com- 
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mon stock for St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
stock on the following terms: 

For each three shares of St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company common stock, one share of Southern 
Pacific Company common stock; 

For each five shares of St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company preferred stock, three shares of 
Southern Pacific Company common stock; 

provided (1) that acceptances of this offer were received in 
an amount sufficient, when added to the 213,880 shares of 
preferred and common stock then owned by or under option 
to the Southern Pacific Company, to aggregate 85 per cent. 
or more of the total outstanding common and preferred stocks 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, or such lesser 
percentage as might be acceptable to the Soutlftern Pacific 
Company; and (2) that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should, prior to February 1, 1932, or such later date as might 
be acceptable to Southern Pacific Company, (a) grant author- 
ity for the above exchange and for the issuance of Southern 
Pacific Company stock in connection therewith, and (b) grant 
the application of Southern Pacific Company then pending in 
Commission’s Finance Docket No, 8393, to acquire control of 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company through stock 
ownership. 

The owners of 58,450 shares of common stock and of 
46,561 shares of preferred stock, or a total of 28 per cent. 
of the issued and outstanding shares of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company, by written acceptance, agreed to 
exchange such shares on the basis outlined above; and as 
such exchange would meet the condition imposed in its offer 
of June 16, 1931, your Company, on September 22, 1931, filed 
an application, in Finance Docket No. 8970, asking the Com- 
mission to approve its offer of June 16, 1931, to the minority 
stockholders, and to authorize your Company to issue $6,626,- 
800, par value, of its common stock, being the amount required 
to effect the exchange of the total amount of minority stock 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company outstanding. 

On January 12, 1932, the Commission in its joint order, in 
Finance Dockets Nos. 8393 and 8970, authorized the Southern 
Pacific Company (1) to purchase the capital stock of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company on which it held 
an option, (2) to exchange its common stock on the terms 
mentioned in its offer of June 16, 1931, to the minority stock- 
holders for such common and preferred stocks of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company as might accept such 
offer, and (3) to issue not to exceed $6,626,800, par value, of 
its common stock for the purpose of making such exchange. 
This approval was subject to certain conditions respecting the 
maintenance of present traffic routes via existing gateways; 
the acquisition by your Company of certain short line railways, 
if so ordered by the Commission; and the condition that your 
Company must accept any additional minority stock tendered 
to it for exchange prior to January 1, 1933, on the basis set 
forth in its offer of June 16, 1931, to minority stockholders. 

On February 26, 1932, your Company notified the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it would agree to, and undertake 
to comply with, the conditions imposed by the Commission 
in its order of January 12, 1932, provided the minority stock- 
holders deposited with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York sufficient shares of their stock, under Southern Pacific 
Company’s offer of June 16, 1931, to enable the Southern 
Pacific Company to become the owner of 85 per cent. of all 
the issued and outstanding shares of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company, or such lesser percentage as might 
be acceptable to the Southern Pacific Company. 

On March 23, 1932, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
released its supplemental order dated March 14, 1932, fixing 
the effective date of control by your Company of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company, thirty days thereafter, or as 
of April 14, 1932, and in pursuance of this supplemental order, 
your Company on April 14, 1932, purchased the 59,380 shares 
of preferred stock and the 24,700 shares of common stock of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company on which it held 
an option. Concurrently with the taking over of this option 
stock on April 14, 1932, your Company served the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, Depositary, with the five-day 
notice required by the Deposit Agreement that there had been 
deposited under our offer of June 16, 1931, sufficient shares 
to justify the exchange, and accordingly on April 19, 1932, it 
issued 37,459 shares of its common stock and paid in cash 
sums aggregating $1,323.00 in lieu of 98 fractional shares of 
its stock, in exchange for 37,315 shares of preferred stock 
and 45,504 shares of common stock of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company, deposited by minority stockholders 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York under the 
said offer of June 16, 1931. With these acquisitions your Com- 
pany, therefore, up to the close of business on April 19, 1932, 
owned an aggregate of 296,699 shares, or 80.02 per ce:it., of 
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the 370,797 shares of outstanding common and preferred stocks 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company. Further 
exchanges of Southern Pacific Company common stock for 
such additional St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company stock 
as may be tendered to it for exchange prior to January 1, 1933 
will be effected at the office of the Company at 165 Broadway, 
New York. , 

On January 26, 1932, the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Finance Docket No. 9149, an application to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $31,727,750 to enable it to 
pay its currently maturing interest; to pay bank loans maturing 
June 1, 1932, amounting to $9,000,000; and to pay off its First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds maturing June 1, 1932, amount- 
ing to $20,727,750. This application was filed both with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, because the terms of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act require the approval of the 
Commission as a condition precedent to the granting of a loan 
thereunder to a railroad corporation. 

On April 4, 1932, the application was amended by reducing 
the amount of the loan applied for to $18,000,000. This was 
based on the understanding that by paying $4,500,000, or one- 
half the bank loans, in cash, the remaining $4,500,000 could 
be extended for a term of three years; and that by paying 
one-half of the $20,727,750 of First Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds in cash, the remaining one-half of said bonds could be 
retired in exchange for a like amount of bonds issued under its 
General and Refunding Mortgage due in 1990. 

On April 8, 1932, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved a loan of not to exceed $18,000,000 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company in accordance with such amended application. 
in its consideration of the matter the Commission took the 
position that as the Southern Pacific Company, upon taking 
over, on April 14, 1932, the stock upon which it held an 
option would then own 58 per cent. of the outstanding stock, 
its interest in the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
was of an extent and character which justified a requirement 
that the Commission’s approval of the loan should be con- 
ditioned upon the guaranty by Southern Pacific Company of 
the collection of the principal and interest of such loan, and 
upon approving the loan the Commission imposed such a 
condition. 

On April 14, 1932, your Company advised the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company that it would give its un- 
restricted guaranty of the collection of the principal and in- 
terest of the notes evidencing the $18,000,000 loan as required 
by the Commission, provided the several specific conditions 
contained in the report and certificate of the Commission 
are complied with, among which conditions is one to the effect 
that (a) after payment in cash, out of the proceeds of the 
said loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, of 
fifty per cent. of the bank loans, the remainder of such bank 
loans, aggregating $4,500,000, will be duly extended by the 
holders thereof for a term of three years by promissory five 
per cent. notes payable June 1, 1935, secured by collateral 
ratably with the obligation to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; and (b) that after payment in cash, out of the 
proceeds of said loan, of fifty per cent. of the First Con- 
solidated Mortgage bonds outstanding, the remaining fifty per 
cent. of such bonds will be refunded by exchange therefor of 
a like principal amount of St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company General and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1990. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation on April 15, 1932, 
granted a loan to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany in the amount of $15,813,415 to be used for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


I SPS ee id pnd eas w baie oat SI aa 
For interest payable June 1, 1932, on the bank loans and First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds..................-:eee+eee: 549,540 
For payment of one-half of the $9,000,000 of bank loans ma- 


For interest payable M 1, 1932, the First Mortgage Bond 
ye wed ag id ee " “$400,000 


a eS Cl Cea Pee okie ts 4,500,000 
For payment of one-half of the First Consolidated Mortgage 

Bonds maturing June 1, 1932................20-- wwacce 20,868,803 

ee re Ter Oe rer Te _$15,813,415 


The loan was granted on the condition that on or before 
June 1, 1932, the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
must file with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation binding 
commitments from the holders thereof, or proof of equal force, 
that the holders of the bank loans would extend one-half the 
amount thereof for a period of three years, and that the 
holders of the First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds would 
surrender the same in exchange for a cash payment of fifty 
per cent. thereof and the delivery to them of General and 
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Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds equal in par value 
to the remaining one-half. The bankers have agreed to ex- 
tend one-half of the bank loans in accordance with the 
requirement of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company has mailed to the 
holders of the First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds a circular 
letter explaining the situation and requesting them to deposit 
their bonds, on or before May 15, 1932, with the ase 
National Bank of New York as Depositary under an agree- 
ment which provides that for the First Consolidated Mortgage 
4% bonds so deposited the owner will receive (a) fifty per 
cent. of the par value thereof in General and Refunding 
Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, bearing coupon due July 1, 
1932, and subsequently maturing coupons, and (b) an amount 
of cash equal to the interest due June 1, 1932, on the de- 
posited bonds, plus one-half the par value of the deposited 
bonds, less accrued interest to June 1, 1932, on the General 
and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds. 


Abandonment of Branch Lines 


As a result of changing conditions, motor competition on 
parallel highways, and the increased use of private auto- 
mobiles, the traffic on a number of your Company’s branch 
lines and electric lines has decreased to an extent that the 
operation of such lines results in annual losses. With a view 
to eliminating such losses this situation has been the subject 
of a careful and extended investigation by your management, 
as a result of which applications have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requesting authority to 
abandon 177.89 miles of steam lines, and with the California 
Railroad Commission requesting similar authority in con- 
nection with 10.31 miles of electric lines. The investigation 
with respect to other lines is being continued and applications 
for authority to abandon will be filed where conditions warrant. 

A majority of the applications filed have been granted and 
favorable decision on the others is expected in due time. 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd. 


The operations during the year 1931 of the Southern Pacific 
Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., organized in 1929 for the purpose 
of consolidating the operations of the vehicular ferries across 
San Francisco Bay, were satisfactory. A total of 6,105,109 
vehicles and 14,929,926 passengers were transported during 1931, 
compared with 6,117,186 vehicles and 14,855,753 passengers 
during 1930. The net income for 1931 was $1,082,512.02, an 
increase over 1930, of $78,018.13, or 7.77 per cent. 


Pacific Greyhound Corporation 


As stated in previous reports, the Southern Pacific Company 
owns a one-third interest in the capital stock of the Pacific 
Greyhound Corporation, a holding company for most of the 
important motor coach lines in the territory west of El Paso, 
Texas, and Ogden, Utah, and south of Portland, Oregon. 

Operations of these motor coach lines during the year 1931 
extended over an average of 8,445 route miles on which the 
motor coaches ran a total of 23,919,880 miles and carried 
5,141,371 passengers. Gross operating revenues were $6,610,- 
324.62 and after deducting therefrom $4,524,314.63 for oper- 
ating expenses, $575,213.49 for taxes, and $1,130,740.46 for 
depreciation, there remained a net operating profit of $380,- 
056.04. Other credits amounted to $2,908.13, making the net 
income for the year $382,964.17. 

Under a contract between the Pacific Greyhound Corporation 
and the Southern Pacific Company, the bus company agrees 
to furnish on a cost plus basis, whatever substitute or feeder 
service the rail company may desire. This arrangement has 
permitted the Southern Pacific Company to substitute bus 
service for a considerable amount of unprofitable rail service, 
resulting in substantial savings in operating expenses. . 


Southland Greyhound Lines 


As stated in previous reports, the Southern Pacific Company 
owns approximately a one-third interest (34.91 per cent.) in 
the common capital stock of the Southland Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., .a Delaware corporation, which owns the entire out- 
Standing capital stock of a Texas corporation of the same 
name, operating motor coaches within the State of Texas and 
between the Texas-Louisiana state line and Lake Charles, 

uisiana. Further rearrangement of schedules was effected 
uring the year and several unprofitable lines discontinued, 
tesulting in more efficient and economical operations. Six 
Netw modern coaches were purchased during the year and 
twenty coaches were rebuilt at the company’s shops. Agree- 
ments were made during the latter part of the year with other 

teyhound Companies for the formation of a through trans- 
Continental route from the Pacific Coast to the East, which 
'S expected to result in considerable increase in traffic over 
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the line between El Paso and Dallas, Texas. As a result of 
these agreements the Southland Greyhound Lines will also 
handle all the transcontinental and local traffic between Fort 
Worth and El Paso, Texas. Operations during the year ex- 
tended over an average of 1,952 route miles, on which the 
company’s coaches ran a total of 6,482,367 miles and carried 
846,894 passengers. 


Pacific Motor Transport Company 


The results of the operations during the year of the Pacific 
Motor Transport Company were satisfactory. As stated on 
Page 29 of last year’s report, the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company was organized for the purpose of providing shippers 
and receivers of less-than-carload freight, in the territory 
served by your Pacific Lines, with store-door pick-up and 
delivery service in connection with rail station to station 
muvement of such traffic, the service being established to meet 
the competition of motor trucks. The volume of traffic secured 
by the Pacific Motor Transport Company during the year 1931 
increased 438 per cent. over that for the year 1930. Its 
operations during the year have been substantially extended 
so that the service is now available quite generally throughout 
the territory served by your Lines in California, Oregon, and 
Arizona. The operations are still intrastate in character, the 
question of filing tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for handling interstate traffic still being under con- 
sideration. 

In addition to its store-door pick-up and delivery service, the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company also owns and operates 
three highway truck lines serving as feeders to its rail oper- 
ations. Early in the year 1931 a general attack upon the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company’s method of operation was 
filed with the California Railroad Commission by the Asso- 
ciation of Interurban Highway Freight Carriers. This attack 
was the subject of a series of hearings before the California 
Railroad Commission which rendered a decision favorable 
to the Company. 

Service of the Pacific Motor Transport Company is in- 
creasing in popularity and the outlook is good for continued 
success in recapturing not only less-than-carload freight, but 
also much carload freight which has been lost to highway 
motor truck carriers. 


Southern Pacific Transport Company 


On page 29 of last year’s report mention was made of the 
commencement of operations on August 1, 1930, of the Southern 
Pacific Transport Company, organized for the purpose of 
providing shippers and receivers of less-than-carload freight, 
in the territory served by your Texas Lines, with store-door 
pick-up and delivery service in connection with rail station 
to station movement of such traffic. The full year’s operations 
for 1931 were quite satisfactory, the number of stations in 
Texas at which such service is available having been sub- 
stantially increased during the year. As stated last year, the 
service rendered by the Transport Company has proven popular 
and its operation has been valuable in meeting competition 
of highway motor carriers. 

The service rendered by the Southern Pacific Transport 
Company has been limited, as indicated above, to territory 
served by your Texas Lines. In order to extend such service 
to territory served by your Lines in Louisiana your Company 
caused the SouTHERN Paciric TrRANsporT CoMPANY oF LouISI- 
ANA to be incorporated on March 29, 1932, under the laws of 
the State of Louisiana. The new company commenced oper- 
ations on April 16, 1932, and a substantial portion of the 
traffic heretofore lost to highway carriers is expected to be 
recovered. 


Motor Coach Activities of the Pacific Electric Railway Company 


Operation of motor coach lines by the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company continued during the year with such modifica- 
tions in schedules and service as were necessary to meet the 
changing conditions. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


The operations of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
of Mexico were seriously interrupted, except for short in- 
tervals, during the period from June 18 to August 8, 1931, by 
slides and washouts in the Barrancas territory, mostly between 
Barrancas and Agua Fria. Storms also caused numerous 
washouts on the northern portion of the main line between 
Nogales and Ciudad Obregon, and on the Naco-Cananea and 
Nogales-Del Rio branches. The cost in U. S. Currency to 
open the line for traffic, to rehabilitate it for regular service, 
and to install additions and betterments necessary to protect 
against future storm damage, is estimated at $374,000, of which 
$213,000 was expended during the year. 
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Expressed in U. S. Currency, Operating Revenues amounted 
to $4,961,488.98, a decrease of $1,619,177.19, or 24.61 per cent., 
due to the interruptions of operations mentioned above and 
to the general depression; and Operating Expenses were #,- 
506,468.14, a decrease of $1,041,947.10, or 18.78 per cent. After 
deductions for Taxes, Equipment Rents, Joint Facility Rents, 
and Uncollectible Railway Revenues, there was a net operating 
income of $68,830.41, a decrease of $581,298.77, or 89.41 per cent. 


Federal Valuation of Railroads 


As stated on page 33 of last year’s report, up to the close 
of the year 1930 final valuations had been rendered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on only three of your com- 
panies, namely: 

Franklin & Abbeville Railway Company 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Company 
Texas Midland Railroad 


Since the close of the year 1931, the Commission released 
its report, dated November 6, 1931, giving the final value as of 
June 30, 1918, for rate making purposes, of the properties 
of the ten companies listed below: 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Houston East & West Texas Railway Company 

Houston & Shreveport Railroad Company 

Houston & Texas Central Railroad Company 

Iberia & Vermilion Railroad Company 

Lake Charles & Northern Railroad Company 

Louisiana Western Railroad Company 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company 
Southern Pacific Terminal Company 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 


The total value of property used by the above thirteen com- 
panies for common carrier purposes as of the several valuation 
dates, is stated in the Commission’s final reports to have been 
$181,575,691, compared with $169,434,082, allowed in the tenta- 
tive valuations previously tendered, an increase of $12,141,609 
over the tentative valuation. 


General Traffic Conditions 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The effect of the general business depression on the traffic 
of your Lines during the past year is fully dealt with in the 
remarks concerning Transportation Operations. It is too 
early in the year to attempt to make any definite forecast 
as to the amount of traffic to be expected during 1932; 
however, the general outlook for crops is good, and judging 
from the conditions as reported up to the time of going 
to press, it appears that crops in general in the territory 
served by your Lines should be somewhat better than last 
year, unless unfavorable climatic conditions develop later. 
Any improvement in the general economic condition should 
facilitate the marketing and movement of these crops with 
corresponding benefit to your Lines. 


Motor Truck COMPETITION 


Efforts to recapture freight traffic lost to motor trucks 
handling less-than-carload freight, were continued during the 
year by extending the operations of the Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company, operating on the Pacific Lines, and of the 
Southern Pacific Transport Company, operating on the Texas 
Lines, which render a store-door pick-up and delivery service 
on this class of traffic. This service has been favorably re- 
ceived by shippers and the results so far have been so satis- 
factory that, since the close of the year, the Southern Pacific 
Transport Company of Louisiana has been organized to 
perform similar service on the Louisiana Lines. In con- 
nection with motor truck competition which has been espe- 
cially severe in Texas, it is encouraging to note that new 
laws providing for more comprehensive and adequate regula- 
tion of trucks in that state were enacted by the State Legis- 
lature in 1931, becoming effective towards the end of the 
year. These laws have been upheld in both the Federal and 
State Courts, as a result of which the State Railroad Com- 
mission and other state officers have made substantial prog- 
ress in organizing for their enforcement, and when this is 
accomplished considerable benefit to rail carriers should 
result. 

It is also interesting to note that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report of its investigation of the matter 
of coordination of motor transportation (Docket No. 23400) 
dated April 6, 1932, finds that one of the contributing causes, 
aside from the general business conditions, of the unsatis- 
factory financial condition of the railroads is the existence 
of unrestrained competition by rival transportation agencies ; 
that Federal legislation relating to the regulation of motor 
vehicles operating upon the public highways and engaged in 
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interstate commerce is desirable in the public interest; and 
such legislation is accordingly recommended to Congress. 


INDUSTRIAL 


During the year 775 new industries were established on the 
lines of the Southern Pacific Transportation System, and 
296 industries left the rails of your Lines either through 
removal to other locations, abandonment of their several 
enterprises, or through merger with other companies, leaving 
a net gain during the year of 479 industries. Among the in- 
dustries locating on the Pacific Lines are the United States 
Naval Air Base at Sunnyvale, California, and the United 
States Army Base (Benton Field) at Alameda, California, 
both now under construction. The large factory at Long 
Beach, California, for the manufacture of soap and soap 
products, the automobile assembling plant at shipside in 
Richmond, California, and the large chemical plant at Pitts- 
burg, California, mentioned in last year’s report, were com- 
pleted and placed in operation during the year. New indus- 
tries locating on the Texas and Louisiana Lines include two 
large packing plants in the Rio Grande Valley for handling 
citrus fruits; a warehouse at Harlingen, Texas, for handling 
produce for a large chain store organization; plants at Hous- 
ton and at Gonzales, Texas, for treatment of filter clays; a 
plant at Houston, Texas, for the manufacture of fireproof 
building material; a wholesale house at Houston, Texas, in 
connection with ten chain stores operated at that point; and 
a plant at Beverly, Texas, for handling construction material 
to be used in the erection of a dam and power plants on the 
Colorado River near Kingsland, Texas. 


FourtH Section AppLicATION Nos. 13638 ANp 13639 


As stated on page 32 of last year’s report, your Company 
during the year 1930 filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission applications under Section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, for authority to establish rates between 
Atlantic and Pacific ports via your steamship and rail lines, 
lower than rates applying to or from intermediate points in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, which would 
enable your Company to recover some of the traffic now 
moving via water carriers operating through the Panama 
Canal. These applications were denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 8, 1932. 

Motion for rehearing will be filed and no effort spared to 
secure some measure of relief from the handicap suffered by 
your Sunset-Gulf route from the unregulated competition of 
the Panama Canal. 


FirtEEN Per Cent. Rate INcrEAsE 1931 (Ex Parte No. 103) 


On June 17, 1931, your Company, in conjunction with other 
carriers, filed an application with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general increase of 15 per cent. in freight 
rates. The Commission on October 16, 1931, denied the 
application, but granted increases on certain classes of traffic 
to remain in effect until March 31, 1933, the continuation, 
after that time, of the increases to depend upon the condi- 
tions then existing. The Commission’s decision provided for 
the “pooling” of the revenues derived from the increases 
granted and for the distribution thereof among carriers who 
failed to earn fixed charges without any provision, however, 
for the return of the amounts so advanced. The plan pro- 
posed by the Commission was not acceptable to the carriers 
and on November 19, 1931, carriers submitted a plan to the 
Commission, which provided for marshalling the proceeds 
from the increased rates and making loans therefrom to 
carriers failing to earn their fixed charges, with a proviso, 
however, that the amounts so advanced should be dealt with 
as loans and be secured by acceptable collateral. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1931, the Commission issued a modified report relieving 
the carriers from the pooling plan originally prescribed, leav- 
ing thém free to apply their own plan. 

Following the modified report of the Commission the 
carriers organized The Railroad Credit Corporation which 
was incorporated on December 14, 1931, under the laws ot 
the State of Delaware, with a total authorized capital stock 
of $1,200, consisting of 12 shares of a par value of $100 
each, eleven shares of which are owned by the Association 
of Railway Executives and one share by the American Short 
Line Association. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation entered into agreements 
identical in form, with the individual carriers participating 
in the plan (termed “Participating Carriers”) which agree- 
ments provide that the increased revenues derived by such 
Participating Carriers from the increased rates shall be paid 
over to The Railroad Credit Corporation, the fund so pro- 
vided to be used in making loans to Participating Carriers, 
under certain conditions, to carry out the Commissions 
purpose to prevent, so far as practicable, defaults by railroad 
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companies in their fixed interest obligations. Participating 
carriers will ultimately be entitled to receive back their 
proportionate part of all amounts paid over to The Railroad 
Credit Corporation, less the expenses of administration and 
any losses in connection with loans. 

The increases in rates on interstate traffic were made 
effective by the Interstate Commerce Commission on January 
4, 1932, the increases on intrastate traffic becoming effective 
on various dates thereafter with certain exceptions, as 
authorized by the several State Commissions. 


OTHER RATE CASES 


On August 1, 1931, carriers were compelled by the Commis- 
sion, after a lower court decision, to establish reduced rates 
on grain and grain products. The case was carried to the 
higher courts, however, and on January 4, 1932, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed the decision of the 
lower courts and directed that a restraining order be issued 
against the Commission because of its failure to grant the 
carriers’ petition for a rehearing based on changed economic 
conditions. The old rates were restored on February 20, 
1932. 

In connection with the numerous claims for reparations 
filed by shippers with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Supreme Court on January 4, 1932, also rendered an 
important and favorable decision to carriers. In this decision 
the Supreme Court sustained the contention of your Com- 
pany and of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe eid Com- 
pany and ruled that: 


“Where the Commission has upon complaint, and after hearing, 
declared what is the maximum reasonable rate to be charged by a 
carrier, it may not at a later time, and upon the same or additional 
evidence as to the fact situation existing when its previous order 
was promulgated, by declaring its own finding as to reasonableness 
erroneous, subject a carrier which conformed thereto to the payment 
of reparation measured hy what the Commission now holds it should 
have decided in the earlier proceeding to be a reasonable rate.’ 


‘This decision establishes a far reaching precedent and will 
result in saving interstate carriers large sums in reparations, 
and will tend to discourage the filing of complaints attacking 
carriers’ rates. The prospect of reparation has in the past 
been a strong incentive for the prosecution of such claims 
by shippers. 


Edward S. Harkness’ Donation to Southern Pacific Lines Hospital 
Facilities 


During the vear 1931 the Hospital Department, through the 
gift of Mr. Edward S. Harkness, Director and member of the 
Executive Committee, increased its facilities for the care of 
sick and injured employes by a large addition to the General 
Hospital at San Francisco, and by the establishment of a 
Tubercular Sanitarium at Tucson, Arizona. 

The new addition at San Francisco provides an additional 
one hundred beds, together with modern and up-to-date out- 
patients department, dental clinic, special treatment rooms, 
additional surgeries, general and research laboratories, depart- 
ments of microphotography and clectrocardiography, an assem- 
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bly hall and library for use of House and Visiting Staffs for 
their scientific studies and meetings, and sleeping quarters for 
internes. These additional facilities are of high value in 
connection with the great progress being made in the art of 
healing. 

For many years there has been an urgent need for a hospital 
in a climate conducive to the care and cure of turbercular 
patients. After careful study of many proposed locations it was 
decided that Tucson, Arizona, was the most advantageous and 
that the station property of the former El] Paso & South- 
western System, with its numerous buildings, spacious grounds, 
and beautiful park, located at that point, was admirably situated 
for the purpose. Your Company, therefore, turned over this 
property to the Hospital Department. Mr. Harkness’ gift 
enabled the Hospital Department to reconstruct the existing 
buildings to suit their new use and to erect necessary additional 
buildings, so that in the Harkness Tubercular Sanitarium, the 
Hospital Department now has one of the finest tubercular 
sanitariums in the country, containing eighteen private rooms 
and sixty-seven ward beds, with laboratory, operating room, 
and all necessary work rooms. 

With these new additions to the Hospital Department’s 
existing facilities, the employes of the Southern Pacific Lines 
are assured of the best of protection in the event of sickness 
or injury. 


Employes’ Relief Loan Fund 


The Employes’ Relief Loan Fund, the establishment of 
which was mentioned on page 34 of last year’s report, con- 
tinued its operations during the year, and many employes 
temporarily out of work or on part time only were assisted 
with loans. It was originally intended that officers and em- 
ployes subscribing to the fund would contribute one per cent. 
of their earnings for a period of six months, but the balance 
accumulated in the fund made it unnecessary to continue the 
deductions for the full period. To December 31, 1931, a total 
of $200,003 had been subscribed to the fund by 65 per cent. 
of the officers and employes in service, and an equal amount 
by the Company, making a total amount available for loans 
of $400,006. To the same date 6,867 loans aggregating $299,895 
had been made to employes temporarily out of employment 
Repayments during the year amounted to $9,584, leaving a 
balance in the Fund at December 31, 1931, of $109,695. 


General 


Under the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903, 
there were carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year, 
2,318 employes. The payments to pensioners for the year 
amounted to $1,585,165.72, equivalent to six per cent. per 
annum on an investment of $26,419,428.67. 

The fine spirit of cooperation and loyalty displayed by officers 
and employes and the efficient services rendered by them during 
the year are gratefully acknowledged. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
HALE HOLDEN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 








The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey— 
Year Ended December 31, 1931 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1932 
To tHe STOCKHOLDERS: 
The Board of Directors herewith submits report of the 
operations and affairs of the Company as of December 31, 1931. 


Corporate Income Statement for the Year Ended December 31, 1931, 
Compared with the Previous Year 





: 1931 1930 Changes 
Railway Operating Reve- 
ee een $39,441,831.36 $51,753,822.59 Dec. $12,311,991.23 
Railway Operating Ex- 
POBRES coicccccccccces 29451 425.51 38,967,251.03 Dec. -3.715.825.52 
Net _Gnestiog Rev- - 
oe, eee $ 9,990,405.85 $13,586,571.56 Dec. $ 3,596,165.71 
Railway ‘Tax’ ‘Accruals, ..$ 4,739.323.90 $ 5,038,952.31 Dec. $ 279,626.41 
Uncollectible Railway Rev- 
oe Ee Oe ee 2713.58 5,483.21 Dec. 2,769.88 
Hire of Equipment wig miacate 823,654.58 1,147,476.03 Dec. 323,821.45 
Joint Facility Rents..... 179,929.07 242,053.45 Dec. 62,124.38 
Charges to Net Oper- 
ating Revenues.... $ 5,765,622.88 $ 6,433,965.00 Dec. $ 668,342.12 
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Net Railway Operat- 








ing Income....... $ 4,224,782.97 $ 7,152,606.56 Dec. $ 2,927,823.59 
Non-Operating Income... 1,650,759.69 1,582,060.39 Inc. 68,699.30 
Total Income from all 
ee a Oe $ 5,875,542.66 $ 8,734,666.95 Dec. $ 2,859,124.2 
Deductions for Rentals. ..$ 2,733,181.24 $ 2,707,519.63 Inc. $ 25,661.6 
Deductions for Interest.. 2,786,061.91 2,835,872.65 Dec. 49,810.74 
— Tax Ac- 
er eer 311,307.08 342,669.90 Dec 1,362.8 
All Other Charges against 
BOONE aeaccan rue 13,666.88 14,752.30 Dec. 1,085.42 
Total Deductions from 
eee er $ 5,844,217.11 $ 5,900,814.48 Dec. $ 56.597.37 
Met Escane. icc icecis $ 31,325.55 $ 2,833,8 52.47 Dec. $ 2.802.526.92 
Income Applied to sinking 
and Other Reserve 
DIE sasine w ocisreteepaeiae 13. 483.76 


9,448.41 Inc. 4.0 

Income Balance 

Transferred to Profit 
a oS ae $ 


17.841.79 $ 2.824,404.06 Dec. $ 2.896,562.27 











General 


OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR: Income statement showing 
the results of operations for the year 1931, is shown on 
previous page. ene Revenues aggregated $39,441,831.36, 
a decrease of $12,311,991.23, or 23.79% compared with 1930. 
Operating Expenses were $29,451,425.51, a decrease of $8,715,- 
825.52, or 22.84% compared with 1930. 

Operating ratios for the years 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931, 
were as follows: 


ee 72.62% 
ST ehisewosceie aan 72.62% 
ay eee 73.74% 
wee LETT Cee Te 74.67% 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC: The world-wide business depression 
which began in the latter part of 1929, has continued with 
increased force and effect throughout the year 1931. Coin- 
cident with the depression, rail transportation has been in- 
creasingly subjected to the competition of the unrestricted 
and largely unregulated motor vehicle operations upon the 
public highways. Other factors that have affected the revenue 
of the Company are the diversion of traffic to inland water 
routes, maintained by the Government at the expense of the 
taxpaying public, and the transportation of oil through pipe 
lines, most of which business formerly moved by rail. The 
problem of regulating motor vehicle transportation has been 
under investigation, both by Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the past several years, and the 
Commission has recently issued a comprehensive and illumi- 
nating report on the subject. It would seem that regulation 
can best be accomplished by placing all motor vehicles oper- 
ated for hire under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or other regulatory bodies, and it is hoped that 
legislation, which will maintain the effectiveness of this char- 
acter of service and at the same time prevent uneconomic 
and discriminatory practices, may be enacted in the near future. 

The effect of the unregulated and unfair competition is 
reflected in the merchandise traffic, on which there was a 
decrease in revenue of $6,315,618.14, or 26.20% in 1931 com- 
pared with 1930. 

Bituminous Coal revenue decreased $717,100.00, or 19.49%, 
compared with 1930. 

Anthracite Coal revenue decreased $2,891,900.00, or 23.82%, 
compared with 1930, 

The movement of anthracite coal during the year 1931 was 
the lowest of any year during the past twenty or more, barring 
the Strike years of 1922 and 1925. Revenues from the 
transportation of both bituminous and anthracite coal were 
seriously affected by the increasing use of substitute fuels, 
and the unusually high temperatures which prevailed through- 
out the entire territory served by your Company. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC revenue decreased $1,607,724.71, or 
19.91%, compared with 1930. This is attributable to the general 
economic conditions; the increased use of other competitive 
forms of transportation due to the further extension of im- 
proved highways; the steady increase in bus line operations 
at rates below those charged by rail carriers, and the increased 
use of privately owned automobiles. 

EXPRESS REVENUE decreased $316,798.89, or 29.24%, 
compared with 1930, due to the general business conditions ; 
to the motor truck operations of other companies and indi- 
viduals in unrestricted and unregulated form, and by diversion 
of its traffic to the Government operated parcel. post. 


TRACK IMPROVEMENTS: There were laid in replace- 
ment during the year: 
124,618 Cross ties. 
14,924 Cubic yards of stone ballast. 
29.90 Miles of main track with new steel rails. 
12.98 Miles of main track with second-hand rails. 
0.60 Miles of side track with new rails. 
22.35 Miles of side track with second-hand rails. 


TAXES: The taxes levied by Local, State and Federal 
Authorities during 1931, represent 12.86% of the gross oper- 
ating revenues, and 50.76% of net railway operating revenues 
—a striking illustration of the burden of the excessive cost 
of Government. This important matter is constantly receiving 
special attention, with the object of securing substantial re- 
duction in current assessments. The present basis of railroad 
assessment in New Jersey has been found by the Tax Survey 
Commission to be “indefensible”. Notwithstanding this find- 
ing the State Tax Board denied the railroads relief from 
1931 assessments. In a further effort to remedy the situation 
the assessment for 1931 is now under review in the courts 
and a Bill to amend the tax law, for the future is pending 
in the New Jersey State Legislature. It is believed that the 
full relief sought can only be accomplished through equal- 
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ization of values for. taxing purposes. 


A reduction in thi 
burden is essential. ' 


Additions and Betterments 


GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION, ELIZABETHPORT 
N. .: By an order effective May 20, 1929, the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey ordered the 
elimination of nineteen street and three railroad grade cross- 
ings in the City of Elizabeth. The State will participate in 
the cost, to the extent of one-half. The order required the 
work to be started July 1, 1931, and completed within five 
years thereafter. Initial work, consisting of the filling of the 
approach for the new crossing of the Newark and Elizabeth 
Branch over the Main Line, was started in June and was 
followed by the construction of the heavy masonry work 
and fill for the new elevated roadbed of the Perth Amboy 
Branch between Broadway and First Avenue. 

NEW HOMETOWN VIADUCT: The replacement during 
the year of this viaduct over the Little Schuylkill River on 
the Nesquehoning Branch, at a cost of $208,800.00, has made 
possible the operation of modern motive power on this section 
of an important through route to the West. Major operating 
economies were promptly realized following the placing in 
service of the new structure. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: Installation of an auxiliary 
pumping station at Jeanes Run, located on the Nesquehoning 
Valley Railroad at a cost of $5,683.00, also strengthening 
of bridges on the New Jersey Southern Division, at a cost 
of $11,084.00, and on the High Bridge Branch at a cost of 
$9,915.00, both improvements permitting of the more extensive 
use of heavier locomotive power and trains. 

NEW INDUSTRIES: During the year 50 new industries were 
located at various points where they will be served by your 
Company. 


Motor Coach and Truck Operations 


Motor coach operations established in 1928 have been en- 
larged by additional routes in connection with the Reading 
Transportation Company. There has been a steady growth 
in patronage. Other studies are under consideration by the 
management with the view of extending this kind of service. 

Motor truck freight service, a development of a coordinated 
system of rail and highway motor transportation, was extended 
during the year, there having been inaugurated service over 
various routes serving some of the more important territories. 





The Board records with regret the death of Albert Hall 
Harris, a Director, on November 21, 1931, and of Ernest R. 
Ackerman, a Director, on October 18, 1931. 





The Management acknowledges the helpful cooperation of 
the stockholders in ‘procuring traffic for movement over its 
lines. Under conditions which now prevail, each stockholder 
can be of material assistance to the Company by their in- 
creased efforts in obtaining as great a volume of traffic as 
possible during the year 1932. 

_ The loyal and efficient services of the officers and employes 
is appreciated by the Management and duly acknowledged. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 

R. B. WHITE, President. 





Profit and Loss, December 31, 1931 


Credit Balance January 1, 1931............ 


25,484,204.19 
Credit Balance transferred from Income ' 


I asbiare bic rceiracxcrdaebse saa wa\ee ae 6 17,841.79 
Profit on Road and Equipment Sold..... 4,323.54 
Unrefundable Overcharges ............ 11.94 
i i een 11,087.52 
Miscellaneous Credits..............0.... 316,034.69 





$25,833,503.67 
Less | 
Dividend Appropriations of Surplus...... $1,097,472.00 
Surplus Appropriated for Investment in 


POGGES BUONO 65 06.0.6 0s.c coe swensice 262,799.60 
Debt Discount Extinguished through Sur- 
MS ceaacua ie ciesieGreraness'ec.wree Credit 52.56 
ss on Retired Road and Equip- 
CE area e ee Rerenensaeeacee Credit 243,100.07 
Delayed Income Debits................+: 739,313.16 
Miscellaneous Debits.................... 178,984.55 2,035,416.68 


eee, 
Credit Balance December 31, 1931.......... $23,798,086.99 
—— 


Dividends Payable Out of Surplus for the Year 1931 
ee CBN eos cir aice icin ocar keer ccarive reves $ 548,736.00 


WUT, BBE nied cites cece bee kevcecskesas rack’ 548,736.00 
eo is 

DE Milind Kekinkedatandieeovetexusshtakvarieesckobel $1,097,472.00 
Pei neil bdiat ho 
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